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THE UNIVERSITY TO-DAY’ 


By Dr. FRANK PORTER GRAHAM 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


INTRODUCTION 


Tne local occasion which brings us to- 
cether is submerged in the international 
occasion which focuses to-day the thought 
of the world upon the coming of the peace. 
A university is so dynamic in its life that no 
occasion, however local or however interna- 
tional, is outside the range of its radiation. 
The campus and the world interact upon 
each other with generative and regenera- 
tive power. A university is more than intel- 
lectually dynamic, it is vitally organic with 
the life streams of the culture of the ages 
and the present hopes of the people. With 
a rootage as deep as the race and as wide 
as the world, the university grows in local 
soil for the finding of truth for all mankind 
and for the development of youth in whom 
are gathered both the local and interna- 
tional hopes of mankind. 

A modern university is such a vital and 
manifold institution, has been so integrated 
into the structure of western civilization, 
unbroken in their interconnection since the 
twelfth century, is so intimately a part of 
the context of every real problem of the 
modern world, that any life strand found 
at hand anywhere running through the life 
of the world enters into the texture of the 
modern university. We may work out 


1 Inaugural address given at Chapel Hill, No- 
vember 11, 1931, 


from that strand into the complex life of 
the university and back again into the 
tangled life of the world. 


ARMISTICE DAY AND THE UNIVERSITY 


This is November 11, 1931, the four- 
teenth Armistice Day. As we, in Chapel 
Hill, go back to the armistice hour of that 
first day we find as the minute hand moved 
close to the hour, a young man, not long 
from the classrooms and playing fields of 
this university, was struck down at the 
head of his men and lay dying as the armi- 
stice hour struck the peace for a war- 
wrecked world. He was one of the tens 
of thousands of college men killed where 
danger stretched its farthest front, one of 
the ten millions of the fittest men on earth 
killed in four years of war. Greater than 
the gigantic figures of death, disease and 
physical destruction is the uncountable 
loss of creative intellectual and spiritual 
power. All gone the training, the poten- 
tial discoveries, inventions, literature, 
ideas and dreams of youth done to death. 
Disillusionment to those who killed them! 
With all the heroism and idealism of the 
war, came also moral and spiritual dam- 
ages suffered far from the battlefront by 
millions caught in the awful backwash of 
the war and the wreckage of the values of 
human life and personality. Upon the 
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back of who fought the war and 
whose work sustains a broken and bewil- 
dered world is now loaded the crushing 
costs of the war to be paid by them, their 
children and their children’s children. 
To-day, as the sun makes its way across 
the world to the armistice hour, the peoples 
of Europe and America become still and 
silent as they remember their dead and the 
peace that came. It ties us to all mankind 


listen to the deep stillness of the 


those 


as we 
millions in their silent commemorative as- 


piration for peace. Here in this beautiful 


Kenan Memorial Stadium we were silent 
and joined in the stillness of the peoples 
in a spiritual fellowship of the hope for 
peace on earth and good will toward men 


everywhere. We would be untrue to the 
spirit of this university, which has ever 
given and will ever give her life and her 
youth to every call that comes to the ideal- 
ism and heroism of youth, if we did not 
link the purpose of this day to the purpose 
of this university and schools everywhere. 

The colleges and universities, by virtue 
of their humane purpose and the very na- 
ture of their social being, have the respon- 
sibility of helping to build a world in which 
the call to the idealism and heroism of 
youth shall never again be a call to war. 
It is their function to make realistically 
intelligent and morally heroie the aspira- 
tions and work of mankind toward a war- 
less world, vivid with the unfolding possi- 
bilities of cooperative work and play, valor- 
ous with the adventures of physical and 
social mastery and beantiful with the art- 
istry of the human spirit. 


A. THE COLLEGE 

To these high ends stands the university. 
At the center of the university is the col- 
lege of liberal arts. In these recent decades 
the college of liberal arts, as a result of its 
own incoherence, the advance of the junior 
college, and the encroachments of the pro- 
fessional and vocational schools, has been 
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subjected to a severe defensive reexamina- 
tion as to its place in the scheme of higher 
education. Several fundamental and dra- 
matic experiments are now under way, in- 
volving both the personalities of the ex. 
perimenters and the function of the college, 
Scores of other experiments involving the 
purpose of the college in general and the 
curriculum and teaching methods in par- 
ticular give a various and cumulative con- 
tent to what has been called ‘‘a movement”’ 
for the college of liberal arts. The history 
of the college of liberal arts, whether as the 
denominational college which heroically 
blazed the trail for all the others, or as the 
privately endowed independent college, or 
as the central college of the modern univer- 
sity, private or state, gives solid ground 
for such reinvigoration of the college of 
arts and sciences. The college of arts and 
sciences, the foundation college for the pro- 
fessional and graduate schools and service 
province of them all, has a kingdom of its 
own and a purpose within its own high 
nature. This purpose, toward which it has 
in various forms been groping for centu- 
ries, is the development of the more com- 
plete human being, a unified victorious 
personality, increasingly equipped to un- 
derstand himself and the world in which 
he is to play his useful and cooperative 
part. The struggle of the college to find 
its place and purpose has helped both to 
reflect and shape the spirit of the age. 
Any sound reconsideration of the curric- 
ulum of the college should be from the 
threefold approach of historical experience, 
the unchanging values of the whole human 
personality, and the needs of the changing 
times. 

(1) The Background of the Curriculum: 
Amid its medieval origins the liberal arts 
were subordinated to the ecclesiastical ends 
of preparation for the next world. With 
the Renaissance, despite all its vivid im- 
plications in the affairs of this world, its 
recovery of old ideas, its discoveries of a 
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new world and a new way to an old world, 
a new earth and the new heavens, yet the 
widening interests of the universities cen- 
tered largely in the ancient learning as 
containing all learning. Learning for the 
next world gave way in part to learning 
from the classic past. The scientific revo- 
lution of the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries brought the minds of 
the men of the universities from their ab- 
sorption in the next world and their pre- 
occupations with the ancient culture to a 
concern for the present and the mastery 
of this earth and the forces of nature. It 
came to be thought that the human intel- 
lect, with its new sciences, could go beyond 
the learning of the ancients and bring 
heaven to earth now, whether in the New 
Atlantis or in New Worlds for Old. 

In these three periods of cultural history 
—scholastic, humanistic and _ scientifie— 
we find eurricular adjustments in slow 
response to the intellectual emphasis of the 
age. In the medieval university, though 
the secular process was under way, we still 
found in this stronghold of scholasticism 
scorn of the body and this world. Inci- 
dentally, it may be said that physical edu- 
cation is yet to break through the scholastic 
doors and get into the curriculum of this 
university and many American universities 
of the twentieth century. During the Re- 
naissance the revived classics had a difficult 
time winning a place in the curriculum 
and there are those to-day who would 
throw them out altogether. With the rise 
of the new science, the scholastics and the 
humanists, who became dominant in the 
universities, combined to delay the recog- 
nition of science on a basis of curricular 
equality with the humanities. But there 
can be no mistaking the masterful tones 
of science to-day in the universities and in 
the world. In response to the increasing 
complexity of modern society there arose 
in turn the new group of social sciences. 
The humanities and the natural sciences 
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gave questioning admission to the newer 
social sciences. Paleontology and anthro- 
pology are not yet in the curriculum of 
this university and many other universi- 
ties. This questioning is a valid process, 
but more and more the new social sciences 
will prove their saving value in this com- 
plex and baffling age. 
(2) The Body as Basic to the Whole 
Personality: In so far as the curriculum 
failed to meet the physical needs of 
youth in the medieval university and 
the esthetic and spiritual needs of youth 
in modern America, it was, and is, in- 
complete in meeting the needs of the 
whole human being. The ideal of the lib- 
eral college is to develop the whole per- 
sonality. It is the high witness of the race 
from the ideal of-the Greek philosophers 
to the findings of the modern psychologists 
and biologists that youthful training should 
be based on the unity of the human being. 
William James said that every experience 
involves the neural mechanism. Professor 
Conklin from his Princeton and Woods 
Hole biological laboratories says, ‘‘More 
and more science is recognizing the unity 
of the entire organism; structure and fune- 
tion, body and mind, are parts of one liv- 
ing whole.’’ Neglect of the body, then, is 
a neglect of an instrument of thought and 
feeling. The whole personality partici- 
pates for better or worse in every physical 
or mental or emotional expression of the 
human being. Damage to the body cuts 
down the intellectual and emotional capaci- 
ties. Deficiencies in the training of the 
physical senses short-circuit much of the 
beauty and glory of the world. Resiliency 
of the body brings resiliency of the mind. 
Generous energies make for the liberal 
spirit. Yet the college would miss its pur- 
pose in exalting the physical and athletic 
to the subordination of the intellectual and 
spiritual. Athletics should be a means on 
the way to something higher. Physical 
education, with its courses in physiology 
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and hygiene, its gymnasium, playing fields, 


intramural sports and the promotion of 
both indoor and outdoor volunteer play, 
would constitute the wholesome ground- 
work of both the general physical well- 
being and college sports. The varsity 
teams would then be the democratic and 
natural but the none-the-less crowned pro- 
a community participation in 
The college would then work 
through the body, through sports and 
sportsmanship, hardihood, courage and fair 
play, to a higher human code, and to the 
imaginative release of the human spirit 
through sport into the building of a more 
beautiful personality. 

(3) Intellectual Content and Training: 
With the recognition of the indispensable 
values of the body, the college of liberal 
arts can then justly and more successfully 
insist on that intellectual 
training which is one of its basic concerns. 
The body will be better equipped and more 
alert to respond to a trained mind. This 
basic need for trained minds recurringly 
raises the question as to what are the best 
subjects for intellectual discipline and ex- 
cellence. This question takes us, as we 
have noticed, into the historical midst of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century strug- 
gle as to the comparative intellectual and 
spiritual values of the sacred and secular 
learning and the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth century battle of the clas- 
sics and the sciences. It also takes us 
into the midst of the nineteenth century 
rivalry between the ancient and modern 
languages and between the elective system 
and required courses once considered es- 
sential for formal discipline. It finds us 
now in the very center of the twentieth 
century pull between the humanities, na- 
tural sciences and older social sciences, on 
one side, and the newer social sciences, on 


duets of 
athletics. 


excellence in 


the other. 
In these days, when we hear, on one side, 


that the liberal arts college in the univer- 
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sity should be abolished and university 
work be made immediately professional 
and vocational or of senior college and 
graduate grade, and, on the other side, 
that the liberal arts education should be 
divorced not only from any specific con- 
nection with the professions and vocations 
but should include no subject that has any 
utilitarian value, it is well for us not to be 
dogmatic, but to try to keep our historical] 
perspective and preserve our cultural bal- 
ance. Well on in the nineteenth century 
we hear James Russell Lowell say that a 
university should be a place where nothing 
useful is taught and Ezra Cornell say that 
a university should be a place where any 
student could study anything he wanted 
to know. As we listen to the dead masters 
of the arts and sciences speaking on the 
subject of the content, distribution and 
values of the liberal courses, Francis 
Bacon, Milton, Goethe, Cardinal Newman, 
John Stuart Mill, Huxley, Charles W. 
Eliot, Gilman, Harper, James R. Angell, 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Charles R. Van 
Hise, David Starr Jordan and Edwin A. 
Alderman, or the living teachers, thinkers 
and experimenters in the field of a liberal 
education, we may dare to adapt their lib- 
eral view to modern developments and sum 
them up essentially in saying that a liberal 
education should include those matters 
every human being should know, as a hu- 
man organism, as an intelligent citizen and 
as a spiritual personality, about himself, 
his body, his mind and his emotions; the 
race, its origin and historical development; 
the economic and political structure of so- 
ciety and its human implications; some 
languages, the essence of the great litera- 
tures, arts, philosophies and religions of 
mankind, with some limitations on the 
breadth of the distribution of courses and 
some provision for the depth of concen- 
tration in the field of a special interest. 
The physical and mathematical sciences. 
the biological sciences, the social sciences 
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humanities constitute the main 
in America’s most daring and 
dramatie curricular adventure. Many 
American colleges are now working out 
the values of some such curriculum. It is 
important that we do not merely imitate. 
We can, as we tentatively explore the ecur- 
riculum, keep our minds open to these 
welcome experiments out of which are to 
come values, we believe, for all our colleges 


and the 
divisions 


and universities. 

In the mastery of these liberal subjects, 
if reenforeed by master teachers with labo- 
ratories, observatory, library, music hall, 
theater, studio, galleries, museum and the 
world of nature, will come limitless oppor- 
tunities for mental discipline and student 
self-education in exactness in observation, 
relentless analysis, logical organization of 
materials and ideas, clear exposition, ap- 
preciation of truth, beauty and moral 
heroism, and practice in expressing in 
various art forms more beautifully what is 
deep in the mind and soul of youth. 

(4) The Campus: Supplementing the 
classroom, the library and the laboratory 
is the campus. Sometimes, unfortunately, 
the campus and its activities supplant the 
classroom, the library and the laboratory. 
Sometimes they doubtless partly serve to 
make up for the lack of imaginative vi- 
tality and the opportunity to participate 
creatively in the learning process. These 
activities are vivid with personalities and 
the warm eurrents of youthful life, with 
opportunities of leadership and coopera- 
tion, and challenging with problems of 
freedom and self-government. The campus 
should not supplant or merely supplement, 
but can, with well-balanced activities and 
wise and sympathetie guidance, organically 
reenforee the purpose of the college to 
develop the whole human being, the integ- 
rated view and the creative life. 

(5) The Integrated View and Spiritual 
Values: Above campus activities, eurricu- 
lum and content, above intellectual power 
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itself, is the spirit of culture, the inte- 
grated view, the understanding mind that 
sees in deep perspective and in wide rela- 
tion. There is no magic in the liberal ar$s 
course to make the liberal mind. A student 
may master the words and syntax of a 
language and miss the majesty and beauty 
of the literature. He may work daily in 
the stacks and miss the decisive significance 
of the library as the reservoir of the race 
from which the streams of history gather 
momentum and direction. He may make 
an efficient routine of work in the labora- 
tory and fail to realize that in quiet labo- 
ratories work the scholars who are blazing 
now the obscure trails which are to become 
the highways of the world’s life. He may, 
with his microscope, identify the particles 
of an electron and miss the personality 
next to him in the laboratory. He may, 
with his telescope, get a sense of the sweep 
of the universe and may fail to develop 
the imaginative sympathy that senses for 
him the struggles and sweep of mankind 
through history. He may learn historical 
facts and miss the influence of the moral 
heroism of Socrates or a Wilson or the 
spiritual beauty of Saint Francis or a 
Florence Nightingale. He may discover or 
dig out facts and have no sense of humility 
or opportunity in the presence of the im- 
plications of the discovery of truth for 
mankind. The teacher’s opportunity comes 
in the opportunity to help the student de- 
velop not only mental discipline, mastery 
of content, and intellectual excellence, but 
also an attitude of mind, an intelligent 
response to heroic situations and an appre- 
ciative assimilation into the core of his 
own character the nobility in the lives of 
those whom he meets in books and in life. 
The liberal education would give both 
depth and breadth to the mind and would 
embrace in its deepening processes of in- 
tegration the spiritual values of human 
personality. 

This integrated view includes within its 
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range not only the unity of the courses and 
groups of courses which constitute the con- 
but 
and 


tent of the liberal arts and sciences, 
also the unity of the race and more 
more the unity of the universe. Depart- 


ments of knowledge, despite elaborate 
separation, overlap and merge into other 
departments. Conklin says, for example, 
that psychology and education are branches 
of -biology because they are all studies of 
Then, for example, physies 
chemical in 


mathematical 


living things. 
is geological, biological and 


nature. Astronomical and 
physics, with its seventeenth century uni- 
verse of a fixed reference frame, and im- 
mutable laws of nature which God himself 
respected, carried over its influence and 
contributed to the political conception of 
a constitution of fundamental law and the 
inalienable rights of man which the king, 
himself, with his divine rights had to re- 
spect. The mechanical conception of the 
universe, reenforeed by a mechanical civili- 
zation, went over into the preconception 
of a mechanically self-balancing economic 
system operating automatically according 
to immutable economic laws. There is the 
trace of this influence as a 
strand in the weaving of the classical eco- 
nomies of the nineteenth century, the be- 
havioristie psychology of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and varying forms of the mechanistic 
philosophy in the last two centuries. Bi- 
ology, with its theory of evolution, reen- 
forced the preconceptions of a free com- 
petitive society and the philosophy of war. 
Thus we see from these fragmentary and 
often fugitive bits of influences the deep 
interrelation of physics, mathematics, bi- 
ology, psychology, economic and _ political 
theories and a philosophy of life. The in- 
tegrated view of the many strands and in- 
fluences that go into the making of our 
lives and our philosophy that can come 
from the new curriculum of the college is 
essential not only to a student’s better 
understanding of himself and the most 


mechanieal 
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acute problems of the modern age, but is 
essential also to a view of the universe. 
We listen to a great American physicist 
as he traces the steps in the gradual integ- 
‘ation of the six formerly rigorously sepa- 
rated branches of physics on the way to 


becoming one great whole. The professor 


of theoretical physics in the University of 
Berlin recently writes that the study of 
philosophy, once in scientific disrepute, is 


coming back with a new meaning and a 
wider power. Professor Planck points out 
that, as scientific research by its conquest 
of the world of sense ‘‘simplifies the world 
picture of physics, the structure of the 
physical world moves further and further 
away from the world of sense.’’ What 
Professor Planck points out as the increas- 
ing simplification of the world picture be- 
comes the basis for a more integrated view 
of the universe. We deeply need the values 
in the integrated view of the great philoso- 
phers. The scientist and philosopher are 
approaching a more respectful meeting in 
the presence of the mystery of life and the 
universe. Haldane moves from matter to 
mechanism to life to personality to spiritu- 
ality. Personality, as an_ evolutionary 
achievement, reveals the spiritual quality 
of the materialistic process. From physics 
we go into metaphysics. Matter becomes 
energy, and energy brings us to the bor- 
derland of a universe, seen and unseen, the 
reverberations of whose moral sovereignty 
are in the inner man in answer to the 
intuitions and aspirations of the human 
spirit. 

As in life, so in college subjects, ideas 
and processes can not be kept in separate 
departments. We should in college, if for 
no other reason than convenience, have de- 
partments of subjects but not compart- 
ments of knowledge. The very fluidity of 
ideas and the organic nature of life proc- 
esses make it necessary that in our very 
respect for specialization and the value of 
departments we should from time to time 
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Let us welcome 
way all 


reexamine the curriculum. 
the scores of experiments under 


over America and not adopt any of them 
by way of imitation but adapt what is good 
as we venture on our own account accord- 


ing to our own needs. In no other way 
than by the integrated view can we under- 
stand the wider implications of the special- 
ized knowledge. Only with the whole view 
ean we build up correlative social control 
of the new forces and mechanisms let loose 
upon the world by specialized knowledge 
with the power to destroy or rebuild the 
structure of the modern world. 

These are the high stakes for which the 
college would play its part. Its conception 
of the unity of learning, the unity of life 
and the unity of the universe makes for a 
sense of the spiritual potentiality of the 
total personality. This integrated view 
makes for a sense of the spiritual essence 
of civilization, even in its gathered frag- 
ments transmitted more and more from age 
to age with the possibility of being trans- 
formed into the Kingdom of God acecord- 
ing to the pattern of Him who was the 
master teacher of the inner way of the 
integrated life. 


B. Tue PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


In the building of the civilization of 
the kingdom, we need not only the special- 
ized knowledge and the integrated way of 
life but also specialized ways of making a 
living. The college is based on the idea of 
Jesus that man does not live by bread 
alone; but we must remember that the first 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer is ‘‘Give us 
this day our daily bread.’’ Youth to play 
a significant part in the world’s life needs 
a Specialized skill, a vocation, a profession. 
The vocational and professional schools 
came in America largely outside the uni- 
versities on account of the gaps in the uni- 
versity structure. This specialized skill in 
law, medicine, pharmacy, agriculture, en- 
gineering, education, business, journalism 
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and public administration and welfare was 
learned by the apprentice on the job. But 
as the professions and vocations became 
more complex, proprietary schools of law, 
medicine, pharmacy and business arose to 
meet a real life need. Schools of religion 
have a rightful place in the modern uni- 
versity. The school of religion at Duke 
University has high potential value to the 
whole South. In time the joint processes 
of the specialization and integration of 
knowledge in all the fields resulted in the 
incorporation of all professional schools 
and some high-grade vocational schools 
within the framework of the university. 

The university needs the professional 
schools with their specialized knowledge, 
equipment and skill, their high standards 
of scholarship, their spirit of work, 
thoroughness and excellence. The profes- 
sional schools, assimilated into the organic 
structure of the university, need the uni- 
versity with its wide variety of skills, in- 
terests and contacts, its general resources 
and wholeness of view. Consider the re- 
ciprocal contributions of Osler, Welch and 
Hopkins, the Pound group and Harvard, 
the Russell group and Columbia, Shailer 
Mathews and Chicago. 

The professional schools, while raising 
the standards of specialized scholarship, 
need to be concerned more and more with 
the liberal cultural equipment of the 
master. The teacher in the professional 
school is in a strategic position to preserve 
and carry forward the liberal culture and 
the general view. He can bring to a focus 
on the most highly technical problem all 
the historical, economic, social, psychologi- 
eal, political or philosophic influences 
which converge upon it with implicating 
power. In the law schools there is the be- 
ginning of the recognition of the value of 
the liberal reenforcement of the most 
highly technical knowledge. For example, 
a professor who received his liberal arts 
training in a Southern university, his doc- 
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torate in economies in the Middle West, is 
the school of an 
Eastern university. Another, who has the 
liberal arts degree, the doctorate of phi- 


teaching torts in law 


losophy in economies and politics, and two 
law degrees, is, despite his youth, already 
a productive scholar and able teacher of 
law. A new professor of pharmacy in this 
university has a liberal training as the 
foundation of, and doctorate of philosophy 
on top of, his special scientific training. 
Without falsely making a fetish of degrees, 
this liberal training is basie to a wholesome 
attitude of mind in professional training. 
Some of the most scholarly and liberally 
cultured minds in America are in schools 
of engineering, commerce, agriculture and 
education. Many who have never seen a 
college have a spirit of the rarest culture 
distilled from nature, books and life. These 
men have been careful not to set method 
content or vocation over 
With a view to 
the cultural and human implications of the 
most specialized knowledge, they find them- 
selves in the midst of work and culture, 
surging life and the difficult, but at times 


over against 


against liberal learning. 


thrilling, processes of rebuilding a world. 

A teacher in an East Carolina city com- 
his heart to 
women and to men who transformed com- 


municated the flame within 
munities, became teachers, superintendents 
of schools and presidents of several South- 
A perma- 
nently erippled but youthful ex-Confed- 
erate, no longer master of slaves but master 


ern colleges and universities. 
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of botany and chemistry, scientifically re- 
made old plantations, built mills, endowed 
a college and became the source of hope to 
people over a wide area. A later youth 
trained culturally in the South and voea- 
tionally in the North brought back into 
the Southern Piedmont a kit of tools and 
a youthful dream for a venturesome part 
in refounding the structure of our South- 
ern civilization. A young lawyer in a pub- 
lie religious meeting, standing up for free- 
dom of scientifie inquiry against the tides 
that rolled in upon him, stood unmoved in 
the tumult, steadfast in the strength of 
science, history, the humanities and the 
religion of Jesus which mustered to his 
almost lonely side. Many business men in 
these hard times are draining their reserves 
and are taking their losses standing up 
in order that people may have work and 
food. Editors, with courage for oppro- 
brium and financial loss, have fought the 
fight of the inarticulate peoples and of de- 
spised minorities. Physicians daily minis- 
ter to the bodies, minds and spirits of men. 
Rabbis, priests and preachers come out of 
lonely vigils to sustain the sympathies, 
courage and faith of men in cruel times. 
To farmers, lawyers, doctors, pharmacists, 
teachers, journalists, business men, scien- 
tific engineers, social engineers, statesmen 
and ministers of religion; to them with 
the depth of a specialized mastery and the 
breadth of an imaginative mind, thliere 
open opportunities as wide as the needs of 


the people. 
(To be concluded) 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 


By MARVIN L. DARSIE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


THose who were privileged to know 
David Starr Jordan realize that in all re- 
spects he was gigantic; in his massive 
physical frame, his comprehensive reaching 


mind, his many-sided interest in life, and 
his influence upon men and affairs. Be- 
cause he was gigantic, because he achieved 
greatly in many fields, it is impossible for 
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one of ordinary stature to attempt an ade- 
quate evaluation of his life. I can only 
give my impressions of a man who for 
nearly twenty-five years I have been proud 
to call prophet and leader. 

The keynote of his life may be found in 

foreword to his wonderful autobiogra- 
phy, ‘‘The Days of a Man.’”’ ‘‘The record 
is objective—simply the story of what one 
in did and saw in the world about him, 
ing always eager to know the Cosmos as 
is, and never unduly distressed at his 
inability to ‘remold it nearer to the heart’s 
desire.’’’ This ‘‘eagerness to know the 
Cosmos as it is’? dominated his life from 
early student days to the final hours among 
the great oaks of his beloved home on the 
Stanford campus. 

He graduated from Cornell in 1872. 
The next seven years were passed in minor 
teaching appointments and incessant field 
study and research. Especially memorable 
was the summer spent with Agassiz, per- 
haps the greatest teacher America 
known. It seems likely that the choice of 
his major field of research, ichthyology, as 
well as his philosophy of higher education 
based on independent research were due in 
large part to the contagious enthusiasm of 
the great Swiss naturalist. 

Doctor Jordan’s major career began with 
his appointment as Professor of Natural 
History at the University of Indiana in 
1879. In the same year he spent several 
months as a member of the Federal Fish 
Commission, the first of a long series of 
scientifie services to the nation. Shortly 
he began laying the foundations for his 
monumental work, ‘‘The Fishes of North 
Middle Ameriea,’’ a magnificent 
achievement not completed until 1900. 

In 1885, at the age of thirty-four, he was 
invited to become president of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. With many misgivings he 
accepted the new responsibility. His heart 
had been set on research, and he had looked 
lorward ultimately to a post with one of 


has 


and 
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the great museums or research foundations, 
such as the Smithsonian Institute. It was 
one of the minor tragedies of his life that 
twenty-one years later the secretaryship of 
the Smithsonian was offered him, the invi- 
tation reaching his hands on the morning 
that Stanford University was partly de- 
molished by the great earthquake of 1906. 
Again he felt that administrative respon- 
sibilities claimed his undivided loyalty and 
the offer was regretfully declined. 

In accepting the presidency of Indiana, 
he resolved that however onerous might be 
the duties of the office, he would abandon 
neither teaching nor research. He was one 
of the few men to make such a vow and 
keep it. Throughout the long period of 
epoch making university administration, 
he taught and lectured regularly, and was 
almost continuously engaged in original in- 
vestigation. The two fields do not easily 
harmonize, and he often told with a 
chuckle how he was compelled to abandon 
to know every Stanford 
‘fevery time he 


his resolution 
freshman by name because 
remembered the name of a freshman, he 
forgot the name of a fish.”’ 

The last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw emergence of the true American 
university from the traditional college of 
earlier days. The new type of institution 
was largely the result of the vigorous, con- 
structive thought of five men, Eliot at 
Harvard, White at Cornell, Gilman at the 
Johns Hopkins, Angell at Michigan and 
Jordan at Indiana and Stanford. Of the 
five, Jordan was by no means least. He 
often quoted with relish Agassiz’s state- 
ment that ‘‘Harvard was no university: 
it was only a respectable high school, teach- 
ing the dregs of knowledge.’’ The true 
university he felt should be composed of a 
group of eager students working inde- 
pendently under the guidance of men who 
were themselves keen investigators. It 
must be constantly in touch with the living 
present and not greatly concerned with the 
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shadowy past. Under his ruidance and in- 
spiration Indiana, and later, Stanford, be- 
came outstanding centers of research and 
He believed that the 
absolutely free elective system established 
by Eliot at Harvard did not sufficiently 
provide for the thorough mastery of a field 


constructive thought. 


of knowledge. To meet this need he set up 
a plan of major fields of study, wherein at 
the junior level, a student chose a major 
professor and thereafter mastered a field, 
working hand in hand with the scholar of 
his choice. This system in one form or an- 
other has since become general in the more 
advanced American institutions of higher 
learning. Dr. Jordan’s notion of the ideal 
university is eloquently expressed in his 
own words. 


The university should be the great refuge hut 
on the ultimate boundaries of knowledge from 
which daily and weekly, adventurous bands set 
forth on voyages of discovery. As the shoreless 
sea of the unknown meets us on every side, the 
same house of refuge and supply will serve for a 
thousand different exploring parties moving out in 
into the After 
countless ages of education and scientific progress, 


every direction infinite ocean. 
the true university will still stand on the verge, 
its walls still washed by the same unending sea, 
ocean of human knowl- 


the boundless possible 


edge. 


It is especially interesting to note that 
Dr. Jordan’s entry into the field of world 
affairs was through the medium of his 
In 1896 he 
was appointed by President Cleveland as 


eminence in biological studies. 


head of a joint high commission of investi- 
gation of the fur seal problem in Bering 
Sea. Unchecked destruction of the herds 
by American, British, Russian and Japa- 
nese hunters was rapidly leading to the 
extermination of the whole species. The 
successful adjustment of the delicate and 
complex problems involved in this interna- 
tional issue seems to have established Dr. 
Jordan’s profound faith in joint arbitra- 
tion as a means of settling international 
disputes. 
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The Spanish-American war of 1898 led 
to the important series of studies dealing 
with the dysgenic effects of modern war. 
fare. War does not result in the selection 
of the fittest. Rather are the best and 
bravest the first to fall, leaving the propa- 
gation of the race to cowards and physical 
weaklings. This thesis was reiterated dur- 
ing the Boer war, and throughout the tragic 
days leading to the major disaster of 1914. 
Dr. Jordan was often accused of being a 
‘*Pacifist,’’ and came close to martyrdom 
during the hysteria of 1917. Actually, he 


stood throughout as a prophet of human- 
ity, almost the one serene, gigantic figure 


in a time of world madness. 

My first personal contact with Dr. Jordan 
was in 1911, when on the occasion of his re- 
turn from his second visit to Japan, he 
talked of his experiences. He told of his 
cordial reception by young Japanese men 
who had been students at Stanford; of his 
visits to fish markets and conversations with 
fishermen ; of his earnest talk with Viscount 
Shibusawa and his reception at the Im- 
I had long admired him as 
Now I was im- 


perial Court. 
scientist and world leader. 
pressed both by his innate simplicity and 
his personal force. His bigness and a cer- 
tain ‘‘shagginess’’ seemed to embody pri- 
mordial energy. I realized how infinitely 
more potent are friendship and common in- 
tellectual interests than the most subtle 
diplomacy in building up _ international 
eordiality and good will. 

Ten years later I was in his home at one 
of the Thursday evening gatherings which 
became a Stanford institution. The stormy 
days of the war were past. Dr. Jordan 
seemed to have become physically vaster— 
greyer—wholly patriarchal. During the 
evening he was asked what he thought to 
be the major contribution of the Anglo- 
Saxon race to civilization. His surprising 
answer was ‘‘the ideal of romantic love.” 
I caught a glimpse for the first time of the 
tender, almost mystie element in his char- 


ce 
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acter so well known to his intimate friends, 
so hidden from the public at large. Later 
as I read ‘‘The Days of a Man’’ I realized 
that he was both a seer and a poet of rare 
insight and charm. In the early nineties 
he and Mrs. Jordan spent some time at 
Mazatlan. His response to the quiet beauty 
of those days is told with profound feeling 
in the verses entitled ‘‘Sinaloa.’’ 


I dream of gray rocks rising rough and sheer 
Above the trembling azure of the sea; 

Of long green lines of waves that listlessly 
Break in slow foam, then slip away in fear— 
Or hide themselves in rock pools, crystal clear. 


Behind us lies the town in slumber deep, 

And all unrestless—as to thee and me 

Man and his strivings now had ceased to be, 
Or by some spell were bound in endless sleep, 
Leaving us only on enchanted ground, 

Alone together, where there comes no sound 
Save the slow pulse-throb of the tropic sea 
In the white moonlight beating steadily. 


Perchance, dear heart, it may be thou and I, 

In some far azure of infinity, 

Shall find together an enchanted shore 

Where Life and Death and Time shall be no more, 
Leaving Love only, and Eternity. 

For Love shall last, though all else pass away, 

The harsh taskmaster that we call Today, 

Till each concession Time from Life has wrung 
Like outworn garments from the Soul be flung, 
And it shall stand with back no longer bent, 

Slave to the lash of its environment! 

Then this great earth we know shall shrink at last 
To some bare Isla Blanca of the past— 

A rock unnoted in the boundless sea 

Whose solemn pulse-beat marks Eternity. 
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The last time I saw Dr. Jordan was some 
five years later. 
ball game in the Stanford Bowl. 
came unobtrusively through one of 


I was attending a foot- 
As he 
the 
lower tunnels, those near him spontane- 
ously rose to their feet. Presently a wave 
of rising figures swept the stadium, thou- 
sands standing in silent respect till the 
grand old warrior for humanity was in his 
seat. The years had set their seal upon 
him, but his head was erect and his gaze 
still outward. 

As the shadows closed about him in the 
final peaceful years at Stanford, Dr. Jor- 
dan realized what few men are privileged 
to experience: the certainty that his spirit 
was already among the cloud of witnesses 
impelling the eager young to new con- 
quests ; the assurance that his achievements 
were imperishably woven into the rich 
fabrie of our civilization. 

The final call came as he had foreseen it 
would in the exquisite epitaph to himself 
written nearly thirty years earlier. 

A darkening sky and a whitening sea, 

And the wind in the palm trees tall; 

Soon or late comes a call for me, 

Down from the mountains or up from the sea, 

Then let me lie where I fall. 


And a friend may write—for friends there be, 
On a stone from the gray sea wall, 

‘¢ Jungle and town and reef and sea— 

I loved God’s Earth and His Earth loved me, 
Taken for all in all.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RIOTS OF CHINESE STUDENTS 

AccorDING to dispatches to the New York 
Times, about 30,000 students at Shanghai on 
December 9 tied up the municipal administra- 
tion, caused the dismissal of Chen Chi-tsang, 
chief of police; disarmed policemen and troops; 
smashed the Kuomintang party headquarters, 
and interfered with railroad service. Five thou- 
sand of the students, forming fifteen groups, 
overcame the armed guards of the municipal 
headquarters building. Then, in complete con- 


trol, they presented a series of demands to Gen- 
eral Chang Chun, mayor of the Chinese city 
section of Shanghai. The mayor yielded to 
their demand that the chief of police be dis- 
missed for “failure to maintain order,” and he 
also agreed to order the arrest of Pao Teh- 
chuang, a leader of the Kuomintang party. 
The Nanking Minister of Education issued 
instructions to the presidents of all schools urg- 
ing them to restrain students from flocking to 
Nanking and to make efforts to prevent the agi- 
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tation. He advised the distribution of copies 
of General Chiang Kai-shek’s statement denying 
the creation of a neutral zone in the Chinchow 
region or that direct negotiations with Japan 
were proceeding. When railroad authorities re- 
fused to grant students free train rides to Nan- 
king, a party of three hundred started walking 
toward the national capital along the railway 
But from 
Shanghai. 

Rowdy scenes continued in Nanking, where the 


tracks. they got only five miles 


authorities showed the utmost leniency and for- 


bearance in order to avoid serious ineidents. 


The Foreign Office was deserted. Roving bands 
of students caught the guards unawares and 
Most 


con- 


stoned the building, breaking windows. 
of the 
ducted in secluded parts of the city. 


business of the government was 

Then, after three days of student demonstra- 
tions, the Nanking State Council replied on De- 
cember 11 with an ultimatum flatly rejecting 
all students demands. The council refused to 
permit interference in foreign affairs and re- 
fuses to supply arms and ammunition, which 
the students had demanded in order that they 
might proceed to the front. 

In handing its reply to a student leader the 
State Council defied the threat of the youths to 
continue their strike, but at present there is no 
trouble owing to a diminution in the original 
firebrand enthusiasm. The capital, however, 
continues overrun by more than 50,000 students, 
several thousand having arrived from Peiping 
and Tientsin to demand an interview with Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek, which was refused. 

Railway service is functioning normally after 
three days of interruptions, and the situation is 
quieter in Shanghai. The students have been 
temporarily appeased by the Nanking Govern- 
ment ordering General Chen Ming-chu, the gar- 
rison commander, to investigate the recent dis- 
turbance which was followed by the allegedly 
illegal arrest of a Peiping student. 

Both the National Government and students 
have requested General Chang Chun, Mayor of 
Shanghai, to continue in office instead of resign- 
ing. 
the student unruliness is manifested in a strong 
activities 


The Kuomintang party’s anger against 


statement denouncing the students’ 
and their attempts to “browbeat” Kuomintang 


officials. 
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This statement follows the raiding of the 
Shanghai Kuomintang headquarters and re- 
ports to the effect that students have also raided 
the Hangchow Kuomintang headquarters, 
wrecking the building. The students continued 
their strike, but the demonstrations were milder. 


HEALTH OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL 
CHILD 


In his annual report on the health of the 
school child, as summarized in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Sir George 
H. Newman, principal medieal officer to the 
ministry of health, says that school medical 
officers should conceive the primary object of 
medical inspection to be the answer to the 
question “Is this child developing according to 
the plan which nature has mapped out for 
him?” This is a difficult question, for it 
not depend on averages of height, weight, alert- 
ness or mental attainment, but on an estimate 
of the whole individual, who may be naturally 
short or tall, fat or lean, lethargic or alert, 
bright or stupid, and never intended by nature 
to be otherwise. What has to be determined 
is not whether he is below the average in any 
respect but whether he is below the standard 
To answer this, 


aoes 


which nature has set for him. 
the medical officer must be able to vizualize 
each child in a state of normal health and to 
estimate in what respect he falls short. The 
defect most frequently encountered in medical 
examination is related to vision; next come en- 
larged tonsils and adenoids, skin diseases and 
malnutrition. Only one per cent. of the chil- 
dren now suffer from malnutrition. A great 
improvement has taken place. The better dress 
of the children is both a cause and an eilect. 
No self-respecting school girl would now accept 
an accusation of uncleanliness without shame. 
There has been a revolution in cleanliness and 
dress, which has been conducive to health. The 
improvement in nutrition has been brought 
about partly by supplementary school feeding 
and partly by general care of the child at home 
and at school. When the school medical service 
began in 1907 there was approximately 10 per 


the London schools. 


eent. of malnutrition in 

° P . . a. 
During 1930 in excluding special 
schools, 4,760,004 milk meals and 776,192 eod- 


liver-oil meals were given on the advice ol 


London, 
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physicians, the cost being recovered from the 
parents in non-necessitous cases. 

The introduction of the open-air school for 
debilitated children has been of great service 
but more sunlight and open air are required for 
every child, sick or well. The principles of the 


open air school must be applied to the normal 


child. Progress in this respect is shown by the 
fact that 80 per cent. of the building plans sub- 
mitted to the board of education include pro- 
posals for throwing open to the outside air 
whole portions of class rooms and for admission 
of more sunlight than was formerly deemed 
necessary. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 


THE annual national report on school savings 
banking issued by the Savings Division of the 
American Bankers Association, says: “School 
savings during the year closing on June 30, 
1931, had its greatest test and demonstrated its 
possible service.” W. Espey Albig, deputy man- 
ager of the association in charge of the division, 
writes further: “In 14,628 schools through- 
out the country 4,482,634 children deposited 
$26,783,610. Eighteen more schools have school 
savings than last year, the number of children 
utilizing school savings is 115,097 smaller and 
money deposited less by $2,329,453.” 

Mr. Albig points out that these figures show 
that the number of schools, as compared with 
last year, where savings may be deposited by 
children and they may have instruction in the 
meaning and use of money, has increased, while 
the number of pupils depositing decreased by 
only .025 per cent. and deposits by only 8 per 
cent., despite wide-spread unemployment. He 
continues : 


That for two years school savings have faced 
adverse conditions and yet continue to enlist inter- 
est and enter new territory evidences the sound- 
ness of the idea of giving children a working knowl- 
edge of what money is, the part it plays in every- 
day life and the machinery by which it is con- 
served and utilized in the best manner for the 
good of the child or the family. 

During the past two years the utilitarian value 
of school savings has been appreciated, bringing 
out that during the school year 1928-1929, 37 per 
cent. of the money deposited remained as a bal- 
ance at the end of the year, a year later the bal- 
ances decreased to 26 per cent., while the past year 
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showed a balance of $2,342,888, or 9 per cent. of 
the amount deposited during the year. 

During the past two years casual withdrawals 
have been supplemented with increasing frequency 
by withdrawals to afford succor to families whose 
income has been reduced or else rendered negli- 
gible. Pupils of districts which, since the inaugu- 
ration of school savings, have increased bank bal- 
ances year after year are now withdrawing not 
only the deposits made this year, but also a part 
of those made in previous years. 

Despite the pessimistic atmosphere which settled 
like a cloud over this country, deposits per pupil 
averaged only 5.7 per cent. below that of the pre- 
ceding year. The withdrawals of five and a quar- 
ter million dollars more than last year, mostly by 
pupils who were in attendance both years, marks 
the extent to which school savings came to sup- 
plement the family earnings. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE 
YOUTHFUL UNEMPLOYED 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, has issued the follow- 
ing statement to superintendents of schools: 


Despite the fact that the public schools of the 
state have to-day the largest enrolment in their 
history, there are many thousands of youths who 
are neither employed nor attending school. This is 
not as it should be. For the most part their ef- 
forts to secure work are certain to be fruitless and 
they are wasting time which might better be spent 
in preparing themselves for future social, civic and 
economic responsibilities. Moreover, at a time like 
this such jobs as are available should be given to 
heads of families and to have de- 
pendents. For these reasons I am urging the local 
school authorities to do everything possible to se- 
cure the return to school of young people who have 
not attained their majority. 

That this recommended attendance may be pro- 
ductive of the greatest amount of good, both to 
individuals and to society in general, I suggest 
that care be taken to meet the real educational 
needs of those we are seeking to serve. This may 
be accomplished through wise guidance and suit- 
able training. Each boy and girl who seeks to 
return to school should have the counsel and advice 
of the strongest and most experienced teachers in 
the school system to the end that pupil interests, 
powers and capacities may be properly evaluated 
and a rational educational program planned in 
each case. I regard the guidance phase of this 
proposed endeavor as being of the highest im- 
portance. 


those who 
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Many of these youths will require special train- 
ir curriculum may not include the 


best 


ing. The regul: 


kind of 


It may be 


courses which will meet their needs. 


necessary to organize special academic, 
commercial, industrial, homemaking or _ other 
Our schools have strong teaching staffs 


facilities. All 


classes, 


and excellent our educational re- 


sources should be put to use in this work. 
time will 
g for the of this 


schools can then aid effectively in 


Your local employers at some future 


services of members 
group. The 
placement. In some communities this can be done 
in cooperation with existing agencies, in others the 
teachers must perform the function. If our work 
in guidance and training has been well done, place- 
ment should be easy. The return of general pros- 
perity will find our young people better equipped 
to take up their duties. 

It is to be hoped that all civic, social and eco- 
nomic agencies in the state will assist the school 
authorities in whatever endeavors may be made to 
bring back to school those boys and girls who are 
now idle and whose potentialities for future use- 
fulness can be greatly increased by more education 


and training. 
THE NEW BUILDING OF THE TEACH- 


ERS COLLEGE AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CINCINNATI 


Tue University of Cincinnati is engaged in a 


building program covering several years, in the 
million 


course of which approximately five 
dollars, provided by municipal bond issues and 
private sources, will be spent for improvements 
and additions to the university plant. The most 
recent building to be completed is that of the 
Teachers College, funds for which were secured 
by a bond 1927. On Sunday, 


October 25, a memorial vesper service signalized 


issue voted in 


the opening of this new structure. 

In keeping with a campus plan worked out 
under the direction of Herman 
Schneider, the Teachers College building is con- 


structed in Georgian style, and is located be- 


President 


tween the administration building and the new 
university library. It comprises five stories, 
and houses all of the units of work for which 
the college is responsible. 

Four major divisions comprise a memorial 
given by the friends of Miss Annie Laws (1855- 
1927), a prominent Cincinnati educator, to per- 
petuate her memory. The first of these is a 
beautiful assembly room in eighteenth century 
style, seating four hundred and fifty persons. 
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Two the memorial are planned pri- 
marily for the training of teachers of little 
The physical activities room houses 


units of 


children. 
training in plays, rhythms, dramatic games 


and festivals. Adjoining this is the manual 
activities room, a workshop center for training 
in industrial, applied and fine arts work. 


pleting the memorial is an exceptionally beauti- 


Com- 


ful reception room furnished in the style of the 
late colonial period. This room and an adjoin- 
ing dining room provide for social events under 
the auspices of the college and its student 
organizations. 

The administrative offices provide quarters 
for the dean and five directors, of graduate, 
undergraduate, extension, student teaching and 
placement divisions, respectively. Separate 
suites of ten offices each for men and women 
faculty members are supplemented by faculty 
rest rooms. Laboratory facilities are provided 
for educational psychology, including the com- 
parative psychology of learning, for clinical 
work in psychology and school subjects, and for 
public-school art, public-school musie and school 
administration, in addition to the facilities for 
the training of teachers of young children. 
Other features include a faculty room, a study 
room for students and two seminar rooms, in 
addition to nineteen classrooms of various sizes, 
and provisions for lockers for one thousand 
students. 

The university library (opened in 1930), which 
immediately adjoins the Teachers College build- 
ing, includes a special graduate education read- 
ing room, with desk space for seventy-two stu- 
dents, and a special librarian in charge. It also 
includes stack cubicles for research workers and 
an education seminar room, in addition to the 
services of reference librarians, periodical and 
general reserve rooms, and the general reading 
rooms, which are available to the entire univer- 
sity. No practice teaching is done in the 
Teachers College building. Practice teaching 
centers are maintained in publie schools through- 
out Cincinnati and in suburban towns. Two 
near-by elementary schools are designated as 
special observation and experimental schools for 
the use of the Teachers College. 

For the present semester the Teachers College 
has a registration on the campus of 1,088 stu- 
dents, including 388 graduate students and 376 
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teachers in service. Away from the campus 
extension registration for the 
semester of 1,036. Registration in the Teach- 
ers College for the summer session of 1931 
numbered 1,603 students. Two hundred thirty- 


there is an 


eight degrees were granted by the Teachers 
College in June, 1931, the largest number for 


any college or group of colleges within the Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati. Dr. L. A. Pechstein is 
now serving his tenth year as dean of the college. 


SELF-SUPPORTING STUDENTS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

EARNING as well as studying their way to a 
university degree, nearly three fifths, or 59 per 
cent., of all students attending the University of 
Wisconsin this semester are either wholly or 
partially self-supporting, according to figures 
released recently by Miss Annie B. Kireh, Uni- 
versity statistician. 

Based on replies to a question asked when the 
students registered in September, the figures 
show the degree of self-support of students at 
the present time by college, school, rank and 
sex. That the figures present a true estimate of 
the number of students who are earning part or 
all their expenses is indicated by the fact that 
of the total number enrolled, 8,765, only 876 or 
slightly less than 10 per cent. failed to indicate 
the degree of their self-support. 

The figures show that a total of 1,810 stu- 
dents, or 23 per cent. of the entire student body, 
are wholly self-supporting; that 1,138 students, 
or 14 per cent., are more than half self-support- 
ing; while 1,713 students, or 22 per cent., are 
less than half self-supporting. 

A total of 3,228 students, or 41 per cent. of 
the entire student body, do not earn any part of 
their living. Of this total, 1,798 are women and 
1,430 are men. 

Exactly 64 per cent. of the 2,818 women are 
not self-supporting, while these figures are re- 
versed for the men, only 28 per cent. of whom 
are not earning any part of their living. On 
the other hand, 3,641 or 72 per cent. of the 
total of 5,071 men are either wholly or partially 
self-supporting, while only 1,020 or 36 per cent. 
of the total number of women are earning either 
part or all their living. 

Of the number of those entirely self-support- 
ing, 418 were women while 1,392 were men; of 
those over half self-supporting, 228 were wo- 
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men while 910 were men, and of those less than 
half self-supporting, 374 were women, while 
1,339 were men. 

While first-year men outnumbered the men in 
all other classes who are wholly or partially 
supporting themselves, the first year women 
were able to gain less support for themselves 
than the more experienced sophomore, junior, 
or senior class members. 186 first year women 
either entirely or partly supported themselves 
during their first year, while 721 first year 
men were either entirely self-supporting, or 
partly so. 


TENURE OF OFFICE AT GOUCHER 
COLLEGE 

ACCORDING to a statement made by President 
David A. Robertson, Goucher College Trustees, 
at their meeting held in Baltimore, December 7, 
1931, made Goucher College an example of the 
best modern practice in regard to tenure of 
oftice of members of the faculty and organiza- 
tion of the college faculty. 

The Board of Trustees revised its by-laws so 
that they now include provision for cooperation 
of the departments with the president in selec- 
tion of members of the teaching staff. Teachers 
hereafter will receive, before March 1, letters of 
covering 
After 
three years of service a teacher’s term of ap- 
pointment becomes indeterminate, that is to say, 
with the presumption of permanency. Here- 
after, there will be a Committee on Dismissals 
elected by the members of the faculty them- 
selves. Any teacher whose dismissal is under 


reappointment or non-appointment 


salary, rank and period of appointment. 


consideration will have the right to a hearing 
before this committee and the president. The 
report of this committee and that of the presi- 
dent, if it be at variance with that of the com- 
mittee, will be considered by the Board of Trus- 
tees before final action is taken. 

The foregoing recommendations were made 
after a year of study. The Board of Trustees 
unanimously adopted the recommendations of 
the faculty, gratified by the cooperation of mem- 
bers of the faculty and confident of an even 
greater amount of good will through the for- 
mulation of the foregoing procedure. 

Hitherto, in Goucher College only those of 
full professorial rank and such others as were 
designated by the president had the right to 
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vote on educational policy. Hereafter, all mem- 
bers of the instructional staff of the rank of 
pro- 
the 


Instructors who have served less than 


professor, associate professor, assistant 


fessor and instructor will be members of 
faculty. 
three years in Goucher College will not have the 
right to In addition to the general fac- 
ulty thus set up, there will be a president’s 


council made up of the president, the dean, 


vote. 


and additional administrative officers designated 
by the president not to exceed three, and nine 
members of the teaching staff, of whom three 
may be elected by the college faculty. Those 
members elected by the faculty will serve for 
three years, one being elected each year. The 
president will appoint his members yearly. 


CELEBRATIONS IN HONOR OF PRESI- 
DENT NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Ir is stated in the Columbia Alumni News 
that preparations by the Alumni Federation 
of Columbia University to honor President 
Nicholas Murray Butler during the coming 
few months, are rapidly nearing completion. 
President Butler is this year observing three 
anniversaries, his fiftieth anniversary of gradua- 
tion, his thirtieth anniversary as president and 
his seventieth birthday. The federation’s plans 
include: 


(1) A huge Butler dinner on Alumni Day as 
part of the annual ‘‘Round the World Columbia 
Night’’ program. The largest hotel ballroom in 
New York has been reserved to accommodate up 
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to two thousand Alumni. William Fellowes Mor. 
gan, ’80, ’84-Mines, one of the earliest alumnj 
trustees of Columbia, has accepted appointment as 
chairman and toastmaster and two of the three 
speakers will be Chief Judge Benjamin N. Car 
dozo, ’89, ’91A.M., ’92L., ’15Hon., of the Court 
of Appeals, and John Erskine, ’00, ’01A.M,, 
’03Ph.D., ’29Hon. 

(2) Alumni hope ways can be devised and, if 
necessary, statutes amended so that Columbia for 
the first time can confer a supreme honorary de- 
gree on President Butler, who holds no Columbia 
honorary degrees, although he has them from more 
than a score of other universities in America and 
foreign countries. 

(3) Alumni are 
that the new library on South Field, generously 
given to Columbia this year by Edward S. Hark- 
ness, ’28Hon., should be named the ‘‘ Nicholas 
Murray Butler Library.’’ 

(4) Alumni feel that the Columbia Alumni Fund 
could this year be a method whereby Columbia men 
could show their appreciation. It is suggested the 
fund this year be known as the ‘‘ Butler Fund”’ 
and that the proceeds go to President Butler for 
whatever university uses he decides are the most 


almost unanimous in feeling 


suitable. 

(5) Alumni feel that the proposed federation 
nine-day cruise to Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and 
Labrador on a chartered trans-Atlantic liner next 
August should appropriately be called ‘‘The But 
ler Cruise.’’ Tentative plans call for having 
President Butler on board so that he, along with 
several internationally known Columbia professors, 
could be the leader of afternoon round-table dis- 


cussions on current events. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


literature was posthumously awarded to the 
late poet and secretary of the Swedish Academy, 


Tue Nobel peace prize was awarded at Oslo 
on December 10 to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, and Miss 
Jane Addams. Neither Dr. Butler nor Miss 
Addams was present, Mr. Hoffman Phillips, 
American to Norway, representing 
them at the ceremony. Three German scientific 
men received on the same day at Stockholm the 
1931 Nobel prizes in chemistry and medicine. 
The chemistry award was divided between Dr. 
Carl Bosch and Dr. Friedrich Bergius for their 
work in chemical industry. Professor Otto 
Warburg received the prize in medicine for 
The 1931 prize in 


minister 


his studies in respiration. 


Erik Axel Karlfeldt. The poet’s widow and 
three small children were present at the cere- 
mony. 

Dr. Rosert C. Ciorurer, dean of men at the 
University of Pittsburgh, was elected president 
of the Rutgers University at a meeting of the 
board of trustees on December 15. 


For reasons of health Dr. Vernon Kellogg has 
resigned the permanent seecretaryship of the 
National Research Council and has been elected 
secretary emeritus. During the war, Dr. Kel- 
logg served as a leading member of President 
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Hoover’s staff in Belgium and at home. For 
more than 25 years prior to the war he was pro- 
fessor of entomology at Stanford University. 
He is the author of numerous books on biology 
and other subjects. Under his administration, 
the National Research Council, which is a part 

the National Academy of Sciences, with 
offices in the beautiful building opposite Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, has served to coordi- 
nate and encourage research in various science 
fields, and the system of National Research Fel- 
lowships was inaugurated. 


Rosert Frost, professor of English at Am- 
herst College, New England poet and twice 
winner of the Pulitzer prize for poetry, has 
won the first $1,000 award of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. 


Iv is announced by the principal of the Uni- 
versity of London that as the result of a con- 
sensus of opinion among representative gradu- 
ates of the university the Earl of Athlone has 
consented to be nominated as chancellor. 


Ar the convoeation of the University of Ox- 
ford on November 23, the vice-chancellor, the 
master of Pembroke, presiding, the honorary 
degree of D.Litt. was conferred on Professor 
Graham Wallas and on Mr. W. W. Vaughan, 
lately head master of Rugby. On December 1 
the degree was conferred on Professor Paul 
Fournier, of the University of Paris. 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner was given on Decem- 
ber 12 to Dr. R. B. von KleinSmid, president of 
the University of Southern California, marking 
his tenth anniversary as president of the uni- 
versity. 


THE fiftieth annual dinner meeting of the 
New York Association of the Alumni of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy was held on December 
10 in honor of Dr. Lewis Perry, principal of 
the academy for the last seventeen years. 


Tue Atlanta Public School Teachers Associa- 
tion recently gave a dinner in honor of Mr. W. 
W. Gaines, retiring president of the Board of 
Edueation. 


Mr. Howarp L. Rawpon, who has been su- 
perintendent of the Oberlin public schools for 
over twenty-five years, was elected vice-presi- 
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dent of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers Asso- 
ciation at its recent meeting in Cleveland. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. O. Saxvik, of Bismarck, 
has been elected president of the North Dakota 
Education Association for the ensuing year. 
Mr. Saxvik was recently presented with life 
membership in the National Education Associa- 
tion by the teachers of his staff. 

Mr. H. P. Harpina, superintendent of Char- 
lotte city schools, was elected chairman of the 
South the North Caro- 
lina Edueation Association on October 31. Mr. 
Harding was the first president of the organiza- 


Piedmont district of 


tion and was reelected over his protest. 


Dr. Epwarp KENNARD Rann, professor of 
Latin at Harvard University since 1908, has 
been elected to the Pope professorship of Latin 
to sueceed the late Clifford Herschel Moore. 
Mr. Thomas Stearns Eliot the 
American to hold the Charles Eliot Norton pro- 
fessorship of poetry. 


will be first 


Mr. Francis N. Batcn has been appointed 
associate professor of business law at the Har- 


vard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

Mrs. IRENE TAyLtor HeINEMAN has been ap- 
pointed assistant state superintendent of public 
instruction for California with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Ove R. SAnpveE, of Moorhead Teachers 
College, has been appointed assistant director 
of the rural education division of the Minnesota 
State Department of Education. 


Proressor Frep ENGELHARDT, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been selected as one of 
the members of the staff engaged to conduct a 
comprehensive survey of the public schools of 
Chicago. His work will be in connection with 
the study of school buildings and the business 
administration of the school system. 


Proressor Jesse S. Reeves, University of 
Michigan, has been elected to membership in the 
American Institute of International Law. Pro- 
fessor Reeves, who is the William W. Cook pro- 
fessor of American Institutions in the university, 
takes the place of Mr. Robert Lansing among 
the members of the institute from the United 
States. 
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Dr. Stipney L. Pressey, professor of educa- 
tional psychology at the Ohio State University, 
has received a grant from the National Research 
Council for a study of emotional attitudes and 
interests among certain tribes of American In- 


dians. 


Dr. E. N. 


making a survey of school types for the Na- 


Farriss, of Cornell University, is 


tional Edueation Association. 


Mr. Joun S. GALBRAITH, assistant professor 
of Greek and Latin at Williams College, will be 
on leave of absence during the second semester 
of the current academic year. 

AN appreciation of the late Charles F. D. 
Belden, for fourteen years director of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, was published in the Oc- 
tober issue of More Books, a monthly bulletin 
issued by the trustees of the library. 

Proressor CARVETH Reap, professor emeritus 
of philosophy and comparative psychology at 
the University of London, died on December 8 
at the age of eighty-three years. 

By the will of the late Edward Bement, of 
New York City, Yale University is bequeathed 
$50,000 for the university library and $5,000 
for the alumni fund and $5,000, the income to 
be used for the annual award of three prizes 
to be known as the Montaigne prizes. 

By the will of W. K. 
who died on October 29, the City Art Museum, 
St. Louis, receives $80,000 and art works valued 
at $60,000. Mr. Bixby also left to the Artists 
Guild of St. Louis $1,500 for its building fund, 
$2,000 for endowment and $3,000 for prizes. 


Bixby, of St. Louis, 


Tue Bennett School of Liberal and Applied 
Arts, Milbrook, New York, will benefit from the 
estate of the late Baron W. Gage, by the for- 
giveness of a $212,405 debt. 

Put Bera Kappa, the college honor society 
founded in 1776 at the College of William and 


Mary in Virginia and now having chapters in 
one hundred and twenty-six American colleges 


and a living membership of over 63,000, an- 
nounces the appearance in January, 1932, of a 
new quarterly, The Scholar. This 
periodical is designed not only for members of 
Phi Beta Kappa but for all who have general 
The is William 


American 


intellectual interests. editor 
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Allison Shimer, Ph.D., formerly a professor of 
philosophy at the Ohio State University, the 
consulting editor is Clark Sutherland Northup, 
professor of English at Cornell University, and 
the editorial board consists of Ada Louise Com- 
stock, John Erskine, John Huston Finley, Chris- 
tian Gauss, Will David Howe, Adam Leroy 
William Allan Neilson, Harry Allen 
Overstreet, J. Herman Randall, Jr., and Fred- 
erick J. E. Woodbridge. The first number will 
contain articles by Frank Aydelotte, John W, 
Davis, John Erskine, John Finley, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher and Owen D. Young, and a 
poem by Odell Shepard. 


Jones, 


PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, of Har- 
vard University, has notified President Albert 
Britt, of Knox College, that because of the 
death during the summer of Dean Moore, chair- 
man of the Harvard Exchange Committee, and 
also because of the temporary demand on the 
Harvard faculty for men to fill the residence 
and tutorial positions created by the new house 
plan, it will not be possible to send out any ex- 
change professors during the present academic 
year. The Harvard Exchange was established 
in 1911. In that year Harvard sent a professor 
to five colleges of the Middle West—Knox, Be- 
loit, Carleton, Colorado and Grinnell. In re- 
turn each of the five was entitled to send one of 
its instructors to Harvard for half a year. Po- 
mona College was added to the list of colleges 
in 1920 and since then every year two Harvard 
professors have visited three colleges each, 
spending four weeks at each college and offer- 
ing courses for which credit is given. 


Finau results of the election of American 
Rhodes Scholars were announced on December 
13 by Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of 
Swarthmore College, American secretary to the 
Rhodes Trustees. Complete returns show 32 
scholars elected of whom four were students at 
Harvard University, and 2 were graduate stu- 
dents at the same institution. There were two 
students of the University of Michigan and two 
of the United States Military Academy. No 
other college or university had more than one. 
There were 584 candidates for 32 appointments 
throughout the country. This is the largest 
competition in the history of the Rhodes 


Scholarships. This year’s election is the second 
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to be held under the new plan, by which the 
country is divided into 8 districts of six states 
each. There is a competition in every state 
every year. Each state selects two candidates 
to appear before the district committee and 
from the twelve men so nominated, each dis- 
trict committee selects four to represent their 
states at Oxford. 

Tue Germanistie Society of America is again 
offering a fellowship of the value of $1,500 for 
American students who contemplate studying 
some phase of German civilization at a Ger- 


man university. This fellowship is administered 


by the Institute of International Edueation 


under the auspices of its American German Stu- 
dent Exchange. It is open to both men and wo- 
men who at the time of making application have 
pursued advanced studies in one or more of the 
following aspeets of German civilization: archi- 
tecture, art, history and government, literature 
and language, and philosophy. Applications 
must be filed at the Institute of International 
Education on or before January 15. The usual 
German fellowships are available under the 
auspices of the American German Student Ex- 
change. These fellowships are open to seniors 
as well as to graduate students. The closing 
date for the filing of applications is also Janu- 
ary 15. 


At a recent meeting of the Education Com- 
mittee of the London County Council the com- 
mittee accepted the offer of the court of the 
University of London to forego certain mainte- 
nance grants and to postpone claims to certain 
capital grants from the council in the financial 
years 1931-32 and 1932-33. The sub-committee 
also reported that the governing bodies of tech- 
nical institutions aided by the council had sub- 
mitted revised estimates of income and expendi- 
ture for the session 1931-32. Consequently 
the sub-committee recommended reductions in 
the council’s maintenance and equipment grants 
for the current session. These reductions would 
bring the grants to within the amounts provided 
in the revised estimates. The savings amounted 
to £39,549 for the financial year and £51,865 
for the session. Of these amounts £23,410 and 
£31,152, respectively, represented the reduction 
in teachers’ salaries. The general purposes sub- 
committee recommended that the estimates of 


expenditure for 1931-32 be further reduced 
from £12,252,850 (as revised) to £11,812,130. 
This revision, it stated, was due to the 10 per 
cent. reduction in teachers’ salaries, the offer of 
the University of London, and reductions in 
other votes. Mrs. E. M. Lowe, a member of the 
council, said that the Labor members could not 
view with approval the tremendous reduction 
which had been made in the edueation services 
of the council. 

A REpoRT to the London County Council Edu- 
cation Committee states that the number of chil- 
dren attending school was 685,004, a decrease of 
32,913 over the number for 1929. In 1915 there 
were 898,439 children. It is estimated that 15,- 
000 of the decrease during the last two years is 
due to the falling birth-rate and 18,000 to mi- 
gration outside the area. Greenwich is the only 
district that shows an increase. This is due to 
the new housing estates at Downham and Charl- 
ton Park. The heaviest falls in child popula- 
tion have occurred in Wandsworth, Camber- 
well, Southwark, Poplar, the City and Stepney, 
and Chelsea; 98.9 per cent. of the children of 
compulsory school age (those over five) are 
under instruction. Only 830 children in Lon- 
don were certified as “ineducable”; 43.3 per 
cent. of the children between three and five 
years of age were being sent to school. 


A uiprary of British Empire films has been 
formed by the Empire Marketing Board and 
the first catalogue, containing the names of over 
130 films, has been issued. Schools in all parts 
of the country are now receiving regularly short 
films of life and work oversea. These have 
been catalogued under countries, and prac- 
tically every school in the United Kingdom 
will receive a catalogue. Mr. John Grierson, 
the board’s film officer, recently visited Canada 
and brought back much material from the 
Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
There is now a particularly good selection of 
Canadian films, ranging from pictures of pro- 
duction—the felling of lumber, harvesting of 
apples and catching of salmon—to fighting 
forest fires with seaplanes, camping in the 
Rockies and other aspects of life in the Em- 
pire. Films of how people live and how the 
Empire’s food is raised in other Dominions 
and in several of the Colonies are included in 
the catalogue. Over 2,000,000 people, of whom 
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about half were schoolchildren, have now at- 
tended the Imperial Institute cinema at Ken- 
sington, where the Empire Marketing Board 
films are shown continuously. One of these 
pictures is described as a “dramatized lesson in 


economic history,” and shows, in a series of 
swift, vivid flashes, the development of the 
North American prairies. Another is a one 
reel version of Drifters, a film epic of the North 
Sea. 


DISCUSSION 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION AND THE EIGHTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 

Henry Harap in Scuoont anp Socrery for 
December 5, page 758, has a short statement 
in which he clearly implies that Superintendent 
Kealey, of Hoboken, did not have a chance to 
be heard at Detroit. This is hardly fair to 
President Norman R. Crozier who presided over 
that meeting and who insisted on a full hearing 
in spite of the fact that Mr. Kealey in his point 
of view does not represent one per cent. of the 
profession, and the additional fact that he had 
distributed his material widely to the news- 
papers before presenting it to the resolutions 
committee. Mr. Harap mentions a few organi- 
zations which seem to favor repeal. Are these 
not organizations that have always been wet? 
Does he not forget that the following great 


groups which deal with human life in its normal 


course are unwavering in their support of the 

Eighteenth Amendment? 

The Homes, as represented by such groups as The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
The Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

The Schools, as represented by such groups as the 
Representative Assembly of the National Edu- 
cation Association; the Department of Superin- 
tendence; the Department of Elementary 
School Principals; Various State Associations. 

The Churches. 

The Leaders of Organized Business and Industry. 

Agriculture, as represented by such groups as 
The Grange. 

Does not America have enough confusion 
now without creating more? Does it not have 
a right to expect that its teachers, who have a 
better opportunity to observe the entire popula- 
tion than any one else, would be a stabilizing 
force? Can our educational leaders maintain 
their professional leadership if they abdicate 
their civie leadership? Will not our effort to 
be scientific in education discredit itself if in 


the pursuit of the petty accuracies we overlook 
that larger science which is inherent in the ex- 
perience and common sense of ordinary people? 
In his admirable book, “A Sociological Phi- 
losophy of Education,” Dr. Ross Finney points 
out that: 

When numerous new and difficult social problems 
are to be solved is just the time when disintegra- 
tion of the moral ideals is most dangerous. .. . 
The more profoundly one studies economic theory 
the more clearly he sees that morality is one of the 
two ultimate determinants of the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of wealth. The other 
is intelligence. . . . A laboring man or a laboring 
class can never be very productive without certain 
old-fashioned virtues. 

I have been a close student of the Eighteenth 
Amendment for a number of years and it is my 
best judgment that under the new director of 
prohibition, Colonel Amos W. W. Woodcock, 
there has been more progress during the last 
year than in all the years before. This is a good 
time to keep the ship steady. 

Joy Eumer Morgan, Editor 

OFFICE OF THE JOURNAL OF THE 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


BONUSES FOR PETS 

THE announcement in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
for October 24, 1931, of a new plan for salary 
increases at Wesleyan University suggests cer- 
tain objections which are of a hypothetical na- 
ture, inasmuch as the writer is a stranger to 
Wesleyan and has never suffered from adminis- 
trative discrimination. 

Normally it is the president who determines 
the worth of a professor’s services, at least in 
his own mind. His personal opinions have but 
little effect under a system in which perma- 
nence in tenure prevails and where there is 4 
fixed schedule by which salaries are deter- 
mined. But the Wesleyan plan apparently 
makes tenure impermanent and, in one Way 
or another, places upon the shoulders of the 
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president the duty of rewarding professors 
for “superiority in teaching, influence on un- 
dergraduates, eminence as a scholar, intellee- 
tual growth and service to the college and the 
community.” This is a weight of responsi- 
bility which any thoughtful president should 
hesitate to bear. 

In the first 
common sense be used in the choosing of pro- 
fessors, there is but little danger of much in- 


place, if due diligence and 


competence among the members of a university 
faculty. Consequently, the selection of a few 
for financial reward is likely to cause bitter- 
ness and discouragement among the individuals 
recognized. 

Furthermore, many extraneous circumstances 

y be accepted, consciously or unconsciously, 
as qualifying a professor under the terms of 
reward noted above. In brief, the president's 
likes and dislikes will enter into the choosing. 

Some presidents appreciate a man who stands 
up for his own convictions, and some do not— 
especially if such convictions run counter to 
those held by a rather pompous executive. 
Some gentlemen prefer sycophants. <A presi- 
dent may reward social qualities possessed by 
the professor or his wife; or he may not. A 
professor, popular among his students, may or 
may not be deemed superior. 
“stands in” with the trustees is almost sure to 


A professor who 
please the president. A man’s personality may 
pass for excellence with one president, and not 
Membership in the proper fra- 
ternal or religious group may sway the execu- 
Publication of books, which no one reads, 
may pass as scholarship. The acquisition of a 
doctorate may qualify a professor on the basis 


with another. 


tive. 


{ 


of intellectual growth, when the only elements 
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involved in obtaining the degree may have been 
nerve and ability to clip and copy. 
professor who ean arrange for a call to another 


Surely a 


institution at increased pay would be selected 
as an eminent person, and would be temporarily 
rewarded by a bonus. Service to the ecommu- 
nity might include purging a city ward of dirty 
polities; and obviously it might not. It might 
inconvenience the college administration! In 
which event a disservice would have been ren- 
dered to the college. 

By and large, it appears that such a plan 
as that in force at Wesleyan is intended to 
force or allow the president to get rid of the 
professors whom he dislikes by neglecting them. 
With the use of sufficient discrimination, this 
should allow any administration to build up a 
loyal following in the upper ranks of the staff. 
And the next administration can begin all over 
again, exchanging old favorites for new. Thus, 
in time, the tables will turn against the favored 
few; and they may tarry along on the faculty— 
neglected—or retire. 

Permanence of tenure 
schedule are the only safeguards of instructors 


and a rigid salary 


who are paid so little as to make it impossible 
for them, even during the years of relative 
plenty, to save up a competency for their later 
years. Executives enjoy no tenure; but they 
receive considerable financial compensation for 
the lack of it. 
the salaries of the fortunate ones at Wesleyan 


The ineconsiderable addition to 


will eventually prove to be no satisfactory offset 
to the loss of tenure and a rigid salary schedule. 
The plan plays into the hands of the dictator 
whom it establishes on the university throne. 


CHARLES Rocer Hicks 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


REPORTS 


THE ORIGIN AND WORK OF THE EDU- 
CATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU 
THE 


cently 


Educational Records Bureau was re- 

incorporated and chartered by the 
Regents of New York State as a non-profit- 
making service and research agency for schools 
The board of directors includes 
three representatives of each of three school 
groups, namely, the colleges, the independent 


and colleges. 


schools and the public high schools. The per- 
sonnel of the board at present includes the 
following: Professor W. W. Charters, of Ohio 
State University, Professor A. B. Crawford, of 
Yale University, Dean H. E. Hawkes, of Colum- 
bia University, Dr. E. R. Smith, of the Beaver 
Country Day School, Dr. John A. Lester, of 
the Hill School, Dr. William L. W. Field, of 


the Milton Academy, Professor A. B. Meredith, 
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of New York University, formerly commissioner 


of education for Connecticut, Dr. James N. 
Rule, superintendent of public instruction in 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. John L. Tildsley, dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, New York City. 
The board of directors is assisted by several 
active committees, among which are the com- 
mittee on tests and the advisory committee for 
independent schools. 

The bureau began its work during the winter 
of 1927-28, with an active membership of four 
Membership has grown 
there are 216 member 


The numbers of schools participating 


independent schools. 


rapidly; now about 
schools. 
in the annual spring achievement test programs 
have been as follows: 1928, 32; 1929, 76; 1930, 
98; 1931, 114. 
ber schools give intelligence and achievement 
tests at other times during the fall and winter. 

Two of the unique and significant services 


In addition, many other mem- 


which the bureau is now rendering are con- 
cerned primarily with the problems (a) of se- 
curing accurate and comparable measurements 
of the abilities and defined achievement of stu- 
and (b) of keeping permanent and 


records of 


dents, 
authentic these measurements on 
a cumulative basis for each individual student 
whose test papers come to the bureau. 

The first of these services involves keeping 
an up-to-date collection of available standard- 
ized tests, for all the elementary and secondary 
school grades; studying the relative merits of 
the various tests available in each field; advis- 
ing with the schools on concerted testing pro- 
grams with a view to securing agreement on 
the use of the best tests in large numbers of 
schools, thus inereasing both the validity and 
comparability of the measurements made (in 
the schools concerned); scoring the tests accu- 
rately under expert supervision; checking and 
interpreting the results under uniform and 
standard conditions; reporting the results to 
the schools uniformly in standard terminology 
and in such a way as to facilitate in- 
dividual diagnosis of students, and their clas- 


units 


sification in the light of public school norms and 
of general independent school norms as well 
as of local or individual independent school 
norms, cooperating with individual schools in 
administering and scoring standardized tests 
used as secondary school entrance examinations; 
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and making special studies of various sorts by 


special arrangement with individual schools and 


groups of schools. 

The second service involves putting the tes} 
results on the permanent cumulative educationa! 
record of each student whose test papers are 
scored by the bureau. The form used for this 
record is a modification of the cumulative edy- 
cational record folder of the American Counc! 
of Edueation, which was described in detail 
in the “Educational Record” for July, 1928, and 
which has been adopted by large numbers of 

The keeping 
of such authentic records, in comparable units, 
by a disinterested bureau, has already proved 
to be of considerable value to the schools. The 
comparability of these records is assured be- 


secondary schools and colleges. 


cause all tests are scored and the results tabu- 
lated in terms of norms that have 
nificance. Such achievement records have an 
especial value in case of transfer of pupils from 
school to school or from school to college. They 
are less subject to the uncertainty and un- 
reliability of individual school records that tend 
to vary with the varying standards of schools. 
Records such as these, kept over a period of 
years, tend to mitigate the ever-present unre- 
liability of a single examination result, and 
present a moving picture of the amount and 
rate of growth of the student as well as his 
status at any one time. 

The Edueational Records Bureau is 
mitted to the belief that teachers and counsel- 
lors must know the student before they can 
teach him well, or guide him wisely. Reliable 
measures of scholastic aptitude and _ reliablé 
measures of achievement are indispensable it 
the student is to be directed into those fields 
of educational or vocational endeavor for which 
he is best adapted. The college student does 
not suddenly become “college material” at grad- 
uation from preparatory school. If a boy is 
ever a college type of mind, he is such from 
birth, and the differential needs of college youths 
at the age of six, or ten, or twelve, are as greal 
as, if not greater than, they are at the age 
of sixteen or twenty. An earlier identification 
of college students will be a boon to student, 
parent, preparatory school and college alike. 
The cumulative records of the bureau will be 
instrumental in such identification. 

The work of this bureau is looked upon with 


real sig- 


com- 
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creat interest by many educational groups, 
especially by the associations and committees 
whose special province is educational guidance 
and personnel work. The Central Committee 
on Personal Procedures of the 
Council on Edueation, and the 
Educational Enquiry of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion have cooperated in furthering the work of 
the bureau, which closely parallels one major 
aspect of the Carnegie Foundation’s Pennsyl- 
vania study, and is also in effect a 


American 
Division of 


pioneer 
effort to carry out one of the major recommen- 
dations of the central committee. More recently 
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it has become apparent that the bureau can 
make a unique contribution to the Cooperative 
Test Service, organized by the central com- 
mittee and financed by the General Education 
Board, and definite cooperative relations have 
already been established which will go far in 
the direction of realizing some of the funda- 
mental prerequisites of constructive educational 
guidance. 
Ben D. Woop 
BUREAU OF COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Tue Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
founded in 1886, celebrated its forty-fifth birth- 
day by changing its name. The new name 
adopted, as President Murray Bartlett ex- 
plained, “for the convenience of brevity,” is 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

The great majority of the 450 institutions 
holding membership were represented by a total 
of about twice as many delegates at the forty- 
fifth annual convention held at Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, on November 27, followed on 
November 28 by ‘sessions of eight auxiliary 
associations and conferences of administrative 
officers and teachers of English, modern foreign 
languages, history, mathematics and science. 

The curriculum was the general topic at the 
morning and afternoon meetings of the associa- 
tion on November 27, with papers by Superin- 
tendent James N. Rule, of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education; by Principal 
Lewis Perry, of Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
by Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of Columbia Col- 
lege; and the same topic was continued at the 
morning session of November 28 at the Round 
Table Conference for College and School 
Administrators in reports by Dr. John Lester, 
of Hill School; by President David A. Robert- 
son, of Goucher College, and by Dean Julian 
Park, of the University of Buffalo. 

Touching upon continuity in the curriculum 


was the proposal discussed by President Wil- 
liam Mather Lewis, of Lafayette College, at the 
association banquet, to ask the Federal Com- 
mission on Edueation for a survey of “the rela- 
tionship of schools and colleges, particularly as 
it applies to preparation for college and college 
entrance.” 


THE CurRRICULUM—FouUR ESSENTIAL STEPS 

“Four essential steps in true education: ex- 
ploration, choice, continuity, mastery” were con- 
sidered in the paper of Superintendent Rule 
at the opening session. He began by saying 
that “the one thing sacred in school and college 
administration is the personality of the in- 
dividual student, to the end that it may be con- 
served and integrated in terms of its highest 
possibilities.” The curriculum should be thought 
of as “a suggestive grouping of subjects to in- 
sure a certain desirable continuity and concen- 
tration of effort, but subject always to desir- 
able modifications of emphasis and content to 
meet known needs and demonstrated abilities of 
individual students.” 

Dealing with the first essential step, Dr. Rule 
declared that exploration, which has become 
associated with the junior high school, should in 
fact be “a step upward and forward every day 
if possible” for the individual into an apprecia- 
tion of “the facts and forces constituting his 
environment.” 

Choice involves a variety of curricular offer- 


ings and of extra-curricular activities as well, 


Dr. Rule continued. “The subject labels of 


courses of study have come to mean in fact 
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about as are 


many different things as there 
teachers. This is as it should be if the teacher 
is to fulfil her function of helping individual 
rate and with a depth 
Indi- 


vidualized instruction, the speaker thought, is 


girls and boys learn at a 


and a width appropriate to each one.” 


“indispensable to a meaningful choice by and 


for the individual of materials for him most 
significant.” 

The third step, continuity, “which we also call 
concentration, should not be taken too early, 
since thereby the range of a pupil’s interests 
may be permanently restricted.” The problem 
as to when to take the second and third steps 
is an individual one. 

“The needle, however, that points and directs 
one to the true education is mastery.” Of this 
fourth that, 
“without it, one simply does not arrive at the 


true North of educational effort.” 


step, Superintendent Rule said 


How “we are trying in Pennsylvania in a 
practical way to provide the steps to a true 
education” was then recited by Dr. Rule in his 
report of a project recently begun with pupils 
of high scholastic ability in certain centers in 
connection with the Pennsylvania Study. He 
quoted at length from Progress Report IV of 
the Pennsylvania Study recently published by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 


of Teaching. 


CURRICULUM IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Speaking upon the topic of choice and con- 
tinuity of curriculum in school, Principal Perry 
devoted himself to the specifie program now 
begun at the Phillips Exeter Academy under 
the gift of an unnamed benefactor who “had in 
mind an ideal, the application of a Christian 
ideal—the importance, the value of the in- 
dividual mind, the one rather than the ninety- 
and-nine.” The first step at Exeter, in fulfil- 
ment of this ideal, has been to provide a con- 
ference room instead of a recitation room. 


The furnishing of the room is symbolic: a large 
table, often round, with chairs for an instructor 
and ten or twelve students. Where the instructor 
sits may be the head of the table; but the center 
of interest easily changes at any moment to the 
place where any boy happens to be talking. There 
are blackboards, maps, and all necessary devices 
for teaching; but there are also books, pictures, 
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everything that would contribute to making the 
room have the atmosphere of a study rather than 
that of a formal An element by n 
means negligible is that the table, chairs, lig! 


classroom. 


and all the furnishings are chosen as much 


beauty as for use. 


Principal Perry quoted the testimony of an 
Exeter teacher that “sitting in a group about 
a table instead of in formal rows of seats has 
abolished almost completely the stiff duality 
which used to obtain between instructor and 


* * * The boy and the teacher pursue 


class. 
a cooperative enterprise; they are in business 
together—trustees, directors of a corporation 
sitting around a common table.” The confer- 
ence method has results “different in quality 
rather than in quantity; in kind rather than in 
degree.” 

Under the new program at Exeter, there has 
been an increase of ten instructors, and “we 


expect to have in time a staff of 75 for our 


school of 650 boys.” 


Just as the conference plan of instruction will 
prepare a boy for meeting the new conditions in 
college instruction—the preceptorial, the tutorial 
system, the honors group, ete.—so the system of ad- 
visers and the new arrangement of our dormitories 
will be a sort of preparation for the new House 
and College plans in Harvard, Yale and other 
colleges. 

As a preparatory school, then, Exeter will try to 
prepare its students to do college work. As a 
secondary school in the educational process, it is 
hoped that important conclusions will be reached 
here regarding the effect of the relative size of 


The conference method 


sections on individuals. 
of teaching will be here tried out under most fav- 
orable conditions. The distribution of students 
into sections according to abilities and attainments 
and especially the attention paid to boys who can 
go farther and deeper into a subject than the 
normal boy may offer some solution to the 

portant problem of wastage in American educa- 


tion. 


+ 


Principal Perry added, in closing, that “ol 
course there is no one of these things that is 
really new,” and that “what is significant per 
haps is the completeness with which these ex- 
periments are being made.” 

Dean Hawkes began his presentation of 
“choice and continuity in the collegiate Curnc- 


ulum” with a historical reference to the day: 
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hen liberal arts college was “highly standard- 
ized and amounted to about the same thing 

hether it was in one place or another.” To- 
day there is a wide divergence in the character 
of colleges, which furnishes the first choice to 
be made. “After the institution 
there must be a choice between the 


has been 
selected 
various opportunities offered by the chosen in- 

tution. Who is to decide this matter?” Dean 


wkes gave this answer: 


The kind of choice that a student must make 

s the best chance of being entered upon wisely 
results from a conference between an adviser 
knows the institution, who knows something 
about boys in general and this boy in particular, 
who is willing to assume that the youth who 
resents himself is an individual in his own right 
and should be responsible for his own choice. The 
principal function of the adviser is not to make 
ices for the student but to give the boy the 
information on the basis of which he can make 


es for himself. 


In discussing the eriteria for choices, Dean 
Hawkes stressed the point of view which takes 
into account the student rather than the sub- 

t-matter of the curriculum. “Unfortunately 
institutions 


of our edueational are so 


geared as to take care only of those who have 
keenness in book-brightness, without any con- 
sideration of mechanical brightness or social 
If a boy does not fit into our 
scheme we ought to recognize the fact but not 
to condemn the youth.” 

As to the eriticism of the American college 
hat so many of its students have no goal in 
sight, Hawkes declared that “academic 
work must not merely be worthwhile, but it 
must be related to the student’s ambitions and 
interests so intimately that it will seem to the 
boy to be worthwhile while he is doing it.” The 
speaker made it plain, however, that he would 
not emphasize knowing the student to the ex- 
clusion of giving proper weight to various 


brightness. 


Dean 


items of knowledge. He gave, in closing, a 
generalized statement of 
which bear the common name of honors work.” 
The fundamental idea is the attempt “to stimu- 
late the student to select a field of interest and 
then to give him an opportunity with the help 
of appropriate teachers or tutors to cultivate 
it continuously for at least a couple of years.” 


“ 


several procedures 
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EXPERIMENTS IN CURRICULUM CONTINUITY 
Dr. Lester began the morning conference of 
November 28 for college and school administra- 


tors. He said in part: 


We must admit that the tools, skills and oppor- 
tunities for effective exploration are not yet avail- 
able, and in the independent secondary schools, 
even when exploration has revealed them, present 
conditions curtail the indicated choices. Newton, 
Humboldt, Davy, 


Spencer, Darwin and numbers of others who have 


von Wagner, Hume, Huxley, 
profoundly influenced our thinking did so rather 
in face of their early schooling than because of it. 
A school like Oundle in England has successfully 
experimented with means of salvaging for the 
benefit of society the possibilities of the one-sided 
boy. While the good school will attempt con- 
tinuity up to reasonable mastery, for certain per- 
sons and groups of persons, in language, science, 
mathematics, and the representative and musical 
arts, yet continuity in establishing understanding 
and attitude in respect to the urgent social and 
international problems which will condition living 
through the next twenty years is necessary for all 
of them. For the control of warfare, and the un- 
derstanding of the economic, social and racial 
questions which underlie that control must be ac- 
complished by the generation now in our secondary 


schools. 


In his report on “Acceleration of Gifted Stu- 
dents in Baltimore,” President Robertson began 
with a review of “the interesting record of ser- 
vice to pupils of superior ability” which the 
Baltimore publie schools have attained for more 
than twenty years. This included the work of 
three so-called preparatory schools and later 
the junior high schools. “For nearly thirty 
years the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, 
which is a boys’ technical high school, has 
offered, in four years, a curriculum which is 
substantially that of a four-year high school 
and of the first year of an engineering school. 
Standards have been high, as indicated by the 
success of those students in securing and jus- 
tifying admission to the sophomore class at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cornell 
University Engineering School, and the engin- 
eering courses at Lehigh University.” Since 
1926 Baltimore City College, which is a boys’ 
high school, has afforded a curriculum of five 
years’ work to be completed in four. Johns 
Hopkins has accepted some of these students 
with advanced standing. 
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President Robertson then gave an account of 
the way in which Goucher College is proceed- 
ing to provide similar arrangements for grad- 
uates of the Eastern and Western High Schools 
for girls and of Forest Park High School, for 
girls and boys. Written tests are to be avail- 
able in each subject for which advanced credit 
is sought. Goucher is cooperating by confer- 
ences in which the objectives in the freshman 
courses are made clear and by reserving books 
in the college library for the use of the Balti- 
more accelerated group. 

Dean Park outlined how, with the assistance 
of a subsidy from the General Education Board, 
the University of Buffalo has this year inaug- 
urated a project which “aims at making more 
consecutive and continuous the educational 
progress of those high-school students who in- 
tend to enter the university.” The objective of 
the cooperation between the high-school and 
university authorities in Buffalo is “to discover 
whether there are not ways heretofore untried 
in which the work of the high schools may be 
more closely linked up with that done in the 
college, with resulting benefits to superior stu- 
dents who avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded by the two institutions. Many of 
these students will be fitted for the B.A. degree 
in three years.” Dean Park told of three 
studies now in progress bearing upon the prob- 
lem: two in the East High School relating to 
English and one in the office of the university 
registrar. 

President Lewis, in his address at the annual 
dinner of the association, declared that “we 
must inspire in youth a vision of education as 
a continuous and continuing process; must 
make the transition from school to college a 
normal and orderly procedure.” In support of 
his thesis that “better methods of college selec- 
tion and of college entrance must be devised,” 
Dr. Lewis cited opinions of a number of school 
and of college administrators and referred to 
the proposed validating examinations of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, the work 
of the Educational Records Bureau and the 
cooperative test service of the American Council 
on Education. His recommendation, passed by 
the Middle States Association and shortly to 


come before other regional associations, was: 


That the Federal Commission of Edueation }, 
requested to appoint a commission, made up of 
representative high school principals and teachers, 
head masters and masters of independent schools, 
faculty members and administrative officers of eo] 
leges and universities, to survey the entire field of 
the relationship of schools and colleges, partieu!arly 
as it applies to preparation for college and college 
entrance. Such a commission should be given all 
the time necessary to make an exhaustive survey 
and ultimately to present their findings and recom: 


mendations. 


At the dinner, greetings were presented from 
the North Central Association by Professor 
B. L. Swartley, of Ohio State University, and 
from the Southern Association by Professor 
M. E. Ligon, of the University of Kentucky. 


BusINESs MEETING 

Resolutions passed at the business session in- 
cluded changing the name of the association; 
provision that after September 1, 1933, a place 
on the accredited lists of the association shall 
require membership in the association; and pro- 
vision that “any membership institution not 
accredited through the appropriate commission 
shall be designated as an associate member.” 

Dr. Carl V. Brigham, associate secretary of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, ad- 
dressed the association briefly on the proposed 
validating examinations of the board (reported 
in ScHoot snp Sociery for November 14, 
1931). 

Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, chairman of the 
commission on higher institutions, reported for 
the commission that the following four-year col- 
leges have been placed on the accredited list: 
Loyola College, Baltimore; Mercyhurst College, 
Erie; Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, 
Staten Island, and the Engineering School ot 
Villanova College. The association instructed 
the commission to make a further study of the 
junior college and to define standards prepara- 
tory to forming an accredited list. A proposal 
to prepare an accredited list of teachers col- 
leges was referred to the commission. 

Reporting for the commission on accredited 
schools, Dr. E. D. Grizzell told of the acceptance 
of 53 new schools, bringing the total on the 
accredited list to 606. 

Dr. Wilson Farrand, for the nominating com- 
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mittee, presented the following nominees who 
were unanimously elected as officers of the 
association for 1931-32: 


President: Richard Mott 
Penn Charter School. 

Vice-Presidents: President Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, Vassar College; Head Master Boyd Ed- 
wards, Marcersburg Academy; Dean Mabel S. 
Douglass, New Jersey College for Women; Dean 
Winifred J. Robinson, Women’s College, Univer- 
sity of Delaware; Superintendent Frank W. Ballou, 


Gummere, William 


Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer: Stanley R. Yarnall, Germantown 
Friends School. 

Secretary: Vice-President George William Mce- 
Clelland, University of Pennsylvania. 

Executive Committee: Officers, and President 
Murray Bartlett, Hobart College; Registrar W. J. 
O’Connor, Georgetown University; Head Mistress 
Elizabeth Forest Johnson, Baldwin School; Prin- 
cipal C. H. Threlkeld, South Orange. 

To Commission on Accredited Schools: Assistant 
Commissioner George M. Wiley, Albany; Principal 
L, Gertrude Angell, Buffalo Seminary; Principal 
W. A. Wetzel, Trenton High School. 

To Commission on Higher Institutions: Professor 
Adam Leroy Jones, Columbia University; Deputy 
Commissioner H. H. Horner, Albany; Head Mas- 
ter Wilson Farrand, Newark Academy; Registrar 
R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins University. 


The sessions of the association were in charge 
of President Bartlett and Secretary McClelland. 


AUXILIARY ASSOCIATIONS 

At the third annual meeting of the Eastern 
Association of College Deans and Advisers of 
Men, addresses were given by Dr. Robert A. 
Brotemarkle, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Dean A. R. Warnock, of the Pennsylvania State 
College; Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of Columbia 
College, and the presidential address by Dean 
Fraser Metzger, of Rutgers University. 

Speakers scheduled for the meeting of the 
Association of Modern Language Teachers of 
the Middle States and Maryland included Pro- 
fessor Eunice R. Goddard and Louise Seibert, 
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of Goucher College; Professor E. C. Byam, of 
the University of Delaware; Professor R. B. 
Roulston, of Johns Hopkins University, and 
Dr. L. A. Roux, of Newark Academy. 

At the general and group meetings of the 
college conference on English in the central 
Atlantic States the included Miss 
Louisa McCrady, former secretary for appoint- 
ments at Harvard; President D. A. Robertson, 
of Goucher College; Professor Donald L. Clark, 
of Columbia University, and Dr. R. M. Gum- 
mere, of the Penn Charter School. A paper 
written by President Frank P. Day, of Union 
College, was read in his absence. 

The program of the Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland 
was scheduled to include these speakers: Pro- 
fessor C. M. Gill, of New York University; Pro- 
fessor Ella Lonn, of Goucher College; Mrs. 
Helen Goss Thomas, Teachers School of 
Science, Boston; Professor Anna Lane Lingel- 
bach, of Temple University, and Professor 
Florian Znaniecki, of the University of Poznan, 
Poland, visiting professor at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Howard Hawkes Mitchell, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, read a paper and Dr. 
Fletcher Durrell led the discussion at the meet- 
ing of the Association of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics of the Middle States and Maryland. 

At the eleventh annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Science Teachers of the Middle States 
and Maryland, the scheduled speakers were: Dr. 
Homer W. Le Sourd, of Milton Academy; Miss 
Ann Shumaker, editor of Progressive Educa- 
tion; Dr. J. M. Jameson, of Girard College, and 
Dr. W. P. Montague, of Columbia University. 

At the meeting of the Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars of the Middle States and 
Maryland an address was delivered by Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Learned, of the Carnegie Foundation, 
introduced by Dean C. M. McConn, of Lehigh 
University. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


speakers 


RAYMOND WALTERS 


QUOTATIONS 


CHICAGO’S SCHOOL-ADMINIS- 
TRATION DEBACLE 
THERE is probably no chapter in the history 
of city school administration more singular and 


at the same time more distressing than that 
which has been written this year by the City of 
Chicago. For months the system has been in- 
solvent. The teachers have had no salary be- 
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tween April and October. The serip which has 
been issued by the board of education, running 
in figures of millions, issued in payment of its 
obligations, has proved of doubtful value. 

The situation can not be attributed to the 
business depression. Nearly all of the larger 
cities are in excellent condition as far as their 
school treasuries are concerned. There have 
been some nominal salary cuts but, on the 
whole, the schools have been conducted with 
their customary momentum and _ efficiency. 
Every financial obligation has been met. 

Nor can it be claimed that the Chicago Board 
of Education is entirely to blame for the dis- 
tressing situation which confronts it. Its finen- 
cial affairs were so interwoven with the munici- 
pal government, which proceeded along reck- 
less lines that it was bound to plunge the school 
interests into its own failures and shortcomings. 

The Chieago situation, as far as this applies 
to the school system, is in part attributable to 
a defective method of setting up the adminis- 
trative machinery. The board of education was 
ereated upon the basis of political expediency, 
made subservient to the dictates of the party in 
control, and subject to the whims and ecaprices 
of its leaders. These leaders had friends to re- 
ward and enemies to punish. The school ad- 
ministrators became an integral part of the 
political organization. It had to stand or fall 
with that body. Thus, when the city adminis- 
tration went into bankruptey the school system 
went down in the erash. 

But the causes for the debacle go deeper. 
The root of the evil lies in a defective system of 
taxation, loosely administered. The. property 
holdings in the State of Illinois are undervalued 
on the assessment rolls by several billion dollars. 
The diserepancy becomes most glaring when the 
United States census figures are compared with 
the loeal tax rolls. What applies to the State 
of Illinois, as a whole, applies even in a 
stronger degree to the city of Chicago. 

The bright spot in a dark picture must be 
found in the fact that the teachers of the Chi- 
cago schools have worked along, under the most 
trying conditions, bravely and efficiently. Su- 
perintendent Bogan has led an army of 14,000 
schoolroom workers with tact, skill and profes- 
sional leadership. They stuck to the ship with 


an admirable loyalty and with a determination 
to render service whether their pay checks came 
or not. 

In comment upon a distressing situation, jj 
must be said that the school system of Chicago 
can not be placed upon a sound financial basis 
until the tax laws have been properly amended 
and an efficient, honest and fearless administra- 
tion of the laws is assured.—The School Boar, 


Journal, 


THE BIBLE AT OXFORD 


THE University of Oxford debates to-day a 
proposal to abolish the examination in Hol; 
Seripture. The oral element in it was abolished 
early this year. It has long been part of the 
“first public examination” and, save that cer 
tain exemptions have been admitted, it has been 
an obligatory test for every undergraduate. In 
its present form it has few, if any, defenders 
The miracle is that “Divvers”’—it would be 
affectation not to use the name by which several! 
generations have known it—has survived int 
our own day. It has been an almost pointless 
and certainly perfunctory diversion in the aca- 
demic career. The candidate who had by heart 
the topography of St. Paul’s journeys and a few 
cognate details might count himself fairly sate. 
What Divinity Moderations mainly demanded 
from the examinee was a capacity for speed) 
and relevant cramming, and not too much even 
of that. 

The debate to-day will, none the less, make 
it clear why the examination has stood so long 
Unanimity ends with the question what, if any- 
thing, should take its place. What form ot 
substitute should be chosen and to what end? 
Where should its place lie in the curriculum! 
Should the reformed examination be optional or 
compulsory? These are the questions that will 
underlie to-day’s discussion. Outside the unl 
versity there will be no wish to dogmatize on 
the details, but there will be many besides 
Oxford men to watch the course of event: 
curiously and a little anxiously. The practice 
of the university largely settles the practice o! 


the publie and secondary schools. It would be 
no service to English teaching if the university 


TY 


henceforth required from its undergraduates 0 
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;wledge of a book which is, to say the least 


K 


._ a fundamental document for civilization, 


especially for Anglo-Saxon civilization, and for 


the English language. Oxford would be much 
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the less Oxford and much the less English if 
its scholarship were to lack the greatest of all 
“texts” and if its humanism were permitted to 
ignore its own soureces.—The London Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CAN COLLEGE FRESHMEN IN THE 
LOWEST TENTH IN READING BE 
AIDED SCHOLASTICALLY? 


{HIS paper presents some experimental find- 
ings as possible answers to the following ques- 
tions: First, how much does the clinical analy- 
sis and treatment of the reading inadequacies of 
freshmen in the lowest tenth in reading ability 
aid them scholastically? As a collateral prob- 
lem, results are given to show the scholastic 
success of a comparable group of students with- 
out remedial aid. Second, which students bene- 
fit most from this training? Third, is the clini- 
cal or the class method of training more efficient 
n remedying the difficulties of the lowest tenth 
in reading ? 

The training group consisted of a random 
sampling of forty-two freshmen from the year 
1930-31 who scored in the lowest tenth in com- 
prehension on the lowa Silent Reading Exam- 
Their scholastic improvement with 
training was evaluated in terms of the achieve- 
ment of a control group consisting of the 95 
freshmen men from the year before who scored 
in the lowest tenth in reading ability. Both 
groups were equal in intelligence as measured 
by the University of Iowa Qualifying Examina- 
It should be kept in mind that this is a 
study of poor readers. Although intelligence 
is related to reading many of these students 
were intellectually capable of doing successful 
college work, but were hindered by a specific 
difficulty, reading. 

The remedial work was organized on a clinical 
basis so as to deal with each student indi- 
This method was used because a 
person who is still a poor reader when he 
reaches college has failed to respond to group 
methods of instruction, and so must have his 
individual difficulties analyzed and treated. The 
analysis sought all possible factors eausing the 
difficulty. This included an evaluation of in- 
tellectual ability, emotional stability, sensory 
difficulties and eye movement, perceptual and 


ination. 


tion. 


vidually. 


The 


medical, social and school histories were seru- 


comprehension — habits. developmental, 
tinized in an attempt to find the genesis of the 


difficulty. All the factors found were treated 


when possible. The students were also taught 
better methods of reading and where to use 
them, such as how to handle books, the organi- 
zation of material, reading for the general idea, 
reading to answer questions, skimming, increas- 
ing their rate, ete. A clinician’ held half-hour 
training periods twice a week for about eight 
weeks with each student. The length of train- 
ing was dependent upon the progress made. In 
addition to these training periods every effort 
was made to have the students practice out- 
side on their lessons. All participation was 
voluntary and most of the students were co- 
operative, particularly after they had noted 
some progress. Tests were given again after 
the training was completed to note the gains 
made. 

Marked gains were made in reading ability. 
The training group raised its ranking in com- 
prehension from the 5th to the 29th centile, or 
an average gain of 24 centiles. In rate they 
increased from the 27th to the 70th centile, or 
an average gain of 43 centiles. However, the 
vast gains actually made by these poor readers 
are not adequately indicated by centile ranks. 
For instance, one student doubled his compre- 
hension score, but his centile rank increased only 
11 points. 
easily understandable they are used here. 

In turn marked gains were made in scholas- 
tic success. Even though not 
started until the middle of the first semester 
there was an 18 per cent. increase in grade 


That 


the gain in grades was due to the gain in com- 


However, since centile ranks are 


training was 


point average over the control croup. 


prehension is further brought out by the fact 
that 80 per cent. of those making above average 
1 Three graduate students, D. B. Lindsley, P. G. 


Murphy and F. P. Robinson, handled the students 
on half-time appointments. 
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in comprehension exceeded the 
Also, the mortality dur- 


gains group 
rrade point average. 
ing the freshman year of the lowest tenth in 
reading was reduced from 25 per cent. in the 
control group to 17 per cent. in the training 
The fourteen fortnightly delinquency 


reports, or warnings of failing work, made a 


group. 


good measure of scholastic improvement, since 
there was an average of five reports before 
After 
training started there was a steady decrease in 
During the period from 


training started and nine afterwards. 
the number received. 
the time training started until the end of the 
school year, the training group received 39 per 
fewer than the control 


Therefore, training in reading can be 


cent. delinquencies 
group. 
considered a scholastic aid to those freshmen in 
the lowest tenth in reading. 

The value of this training is further en- 
hanced by showing the scholastie success, or 
rather the scholastic failure, of the lowest tenth 
in reading who received no such training. That 
is, the value of clinical training in reading is 
not only one of increasing efficiency in school 
but also one of “saving” these students from the 
scholastic failure which the following statistics 
demonstrate is the probable fate of the poor 
reader in college. About 68 per cent. of the 
freshman class usually return as sophomores, 
but only 44 per cent. of the lowest tenth in 
reading returned. Further, the lowest tenth in 
reading ranked at the 17th centile in grade point 
average the first the second 
semester, even though many of the poorest stu- 
dents were eliminated, they ranked only at the 
21st were unrelated to 
school centile rank of 50 
could be expected in grades, but this group, due 


semester; and 


centile. If reading 


success an average 
to its poor reading ability, was only able to 
make about a “D” average (A B, C, D, scale) 
which is far below the graduation requirements. 


The progressive increase in the number of 
delinquencies received by the control group in 
comparison with the whole freshman class shows 
clearly that the lowest tenth in reading is un- 
This is shown in 
Table I, which summarizes the distribution of 


able to sueceed in college. 


the 11,593 delinquencies given. 

Column one gives the date of the report, 
column two the percentage of all delinquencies 
that were given in the university which were 
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TABLE I 


Second Term 


Date 


Per cent. 

' | to fresh. 
class 
lowest tenth 


2a 
3/8 
3/22 
4/5 
4/19 
5/3 
5/17 63 10 


| Per cent. 
fresh. to 


10/12 
10/26 
11/9 
11/23 
12/6 
12/20 
1/18 





received by the freshman class and column three 
gives the percentage of the total number of 
freshmen delinquencies received by the lowest 
tenth in reading. The large percentage at first 
going to the freshman class and the steady de- 
crease thereafter indicates an early ferreting 
out of their difficulties to which they soon make 
adjustments. On the other hand, the lowest 
tenth in reading received more and more de- 
linquencies as the semester progressed. There 
is actually a 31 per cent. inerease in the average 
number received during the last half of the 
semester over the first half in comparison with 
the number received by the whole freshman 
class. This would seem to indicate an inability 
of the lowest tenth in reading to do college work 
with a consequent increase in the amount of 
failing work as their lack of ability is discov- 
ered. No constant trends are shown the second 
semester. This is because students have made 
their adjustments; and, since the poor students 
are known from the semester before, they are 
given delinquencies from the first. However, 
the lowest tenth in reading still receives more 
than its share of the delinquencies. (Variation 
here is due to chance and to a faculty habit of 
not giving upperclass delinquencies each time 
but regularly at wider intervals. ) 

The general conclusion can be drawn, then, 
that students in the lowest tenth in reading 
without training do not succeed in college, for 
most of them are eliminated and the others con- 
tinue as very poor students. On the other hand, 
the results from clinical training indicate that 
many of these can be aided scholastically and to 
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such an extent that many of them will be scho- 
lastically “saved.” However, there are great 
individual variations in the amount of improve- 
ment made. It is of importance, then, to find 
what factors make certain students better risks 
for training, so that remedial efforts can be ad- 
ministered on the most fertile ground. This, 
the second question, was studied to find the rdle 
of intelligence and cooperation in making for 
improvement. 

To find the réle of intelligence, both the train- 
ing and the control groups were divided into 
two subgroups: Training and Control Groups 
| were composed of those students in the lowest 
tenth in intelligence as well as in reading, and 


Training and Control Groups II of those above 
(Training I 


, 
7 


the lowest tenth in intelligence. 
N=25, Reading 4.2 percentile, Intelligence 5. 
percentile; Training II, N=17, Reading 6.2 per- 
centile, Intelligence 28.3 percentile; Control I, 
N= 67, Reading 6.3 percentile, Intelligence 5.2 
percentile; Control II, N=28, Reading 8.3 per- 
centile, Intelligence 27.0 percentile.) Since the 
sampling is not adequate in some eases the re- 
sults are only indicative of the causative fae- 
tors. The gains made by the two training 


groups are summarized in Table IT. 


TABLE II 








Percentiles 
gain in com- 
prehension 
Percentiles 
linquencies 


increase 
in grades 





30.6 6.0 
49.7 22.0 


17.4 
33.8 


Training I 
Training’ IT 


* & | gain in rate 


ore 





The gains in comprehension and rate are in 
terms of a retest, while the improvement in de- 
linquencies and grades is in comparison to the 
It is evident that intelligence 
is highly related to improvement, except in the 
case of rate of reading. The actual gain in 
grades of Training I over Control I may be 
larger than indicated; for although compared 
with a control group equal in reading ability and 
intelligence, Training I received 35 per cent. 
more delinquencies for the period before train- 
ing than Control I. This would indicate an 
inferior group due to some undetermined cause. 


control group. 
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However, many students, in Training I who 
did not have the advantage of superior intelli- 
In fact, many stu- 
as great gains in 
as the students in 


gence made marked gains. 
dents in Training 1 made 
comprehension and grades 
Training II. Fifty-seven per cent. of those in 
Training 1 who ranked above average in com- 
prehension gain exceeded the average compre- 
hension gain of Training Il. Twenty-five per 
cent. of the grades of the Training I students 
who were above average in comprehension gain 
exceeded the grade average of Training LI. 
This shows that intelligence is not the only 
factor that affects improvements. 

Cooperation, as measured by the number of 
clinical appointments missed, was a factor in 
this overlapping. Although this is not a re- 
fined measure, it is an 
Those below average in comprehension gain 
missed 32 per cent. more meetings than those 


objective measure. 


above average. Those below average in grades 
missed twice as many meetings as those above 
average. At this level cooperation and intelli- 
gence are not related (r=.04). 

This would indicate that intelligence, or abil- 
ity to learn a mental skill, and cooperation, or 
desire to improve in a mental skill, are two in- 
dependent factors affecting improvement. A 
person of low ability can improve if he tries, al- 
though not as much as some one of better abil- 
ity who also cooperates. 

Whether it is worth while to work with all 
freshmen who are poor readers irrespective of 
the above factors is a matter of administrative 
policy. That is, if facilities for remedial aid 
are adequate, all poor readers can gain some- 
thing from this training, but if the facilities 
are limited it is worth much more to aid those 
who will benefit most by it. The first criterion 
of selection should be cooperation. 
do not try gain very little, but improvement 
ean be noted in all students who apply the ree- 
ommended techniques to their work. Students 
not willing to work can soon be weeded out to 
make room for those who are willing. The ne- 
cessity of paying a tutoring fee might aid in this 
elimination. However, the burden of gaining 
cooperation rests upon the clinician, since most 
students will work diligently as soon as they 
note some improvement. Of these students who 
cooperate those who have the requisite intellec- 


Those who 
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tual ability to do college work respond the 
best to remedial work. 
group are well worth the effort of training, for 


without remedial aid they are very apt to be 


Students in this select 


eliminated, but with training many of them can 
carry on college work at a high enough level 
to graduate. These students can easily be se- 
lected on the basis of standardized intelligence 
and reading tests. It is suggested that poor 
for training be selected from among 
from the 


until the 


readers 


those willing to cooperate in order 


upper intellectual levels downwards 
remedial quota is filled. 

Whether these students should be given train- 
ing by a clinical or a class method is a question 
of efficiency. Several studies using a class 
method have reported gains in reading ability 
and college grades. Some of these have been 
with sophomore and upperclassmen and so are 
not considered here, since very poor readers 
are usually eliminated before reaching these 
levels. Pressey,? working with freshmen in the 
lowest quarter in reading ability and with pro- 
bation students, found improvement in reading 
ability and grades but concludes it is not worth 
while to work with students below the 25th per- 
centile in intelligence. Remmers and Stalnaker*® 
give further corroboration to this conclusion. 
They gave training to seven freshman volun- 
teers in the lowest quarter in intelligence and 
found only 25 per cent. improvement in reading 
the book used and no transfer even to other 
reading tests. Eurich,* using a group method 
with freshmen, found no gain in reading or 
grades with training in vocabulary and para- 
graph comprehension. The general conclusion 


ean be drawn, then, that a class technique will 


usually give some gain with superior students, 
but will not materially aid students low in in- 
The relationship of the amount of 
gain to intellectual ability was corroborated in 
this study, but more efficient gains were made 


telligence. 


2L. C. Pressey, ‘‘The Permanent Effect of 
Training in Methods of Study on College Suc- 
cess.’’ ScHooL AND Socrety, 28, 1928, 403-4; 
‘‘Training College Freshmen to Read,’’ Ohio Col- 
lege Assoc. Bull. No. 55, 1929. 

3 H. H. Remmers and J. M. Stalnaker, ‘‘ An Ex- 
periment in Remedial Reading Exercises at the Col- 
lege Level.’’ ScHoon anp Society, 28, 797-800. 
1928. 

4A. C. Eurich, ‘‘Reading Disabilities of College 
Students.’’ University of Minnesota, doctorate 


thesis, 1929. 
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with the clinical technique. The average jntel]j. 
gence of the training group ranked only at the 
15th percentile, and 76 per cent. were in the 
lowest quarter in intelligence, the group aban- 
doned by Pressey. Yet this group made marked 
gains in scholastic success as indicated before in 
this paper. The value of a clinical over a ciass 
method lies in the better analysis of the causa- 
tive factors to be eliminated, in the more effie)- 
ent application of the remedial techniques and 
in the better rapport possible. Also the clinica] 
method allows training to be started at any time 
and finished whenever its value for that student 
is ended. The conclusion is drawn, then, that 
for specific reading difficulties a clinical method 
is better. However, for the average college 
student a “How to Study” class is sufficient 
since it is not a matter of keeping him in school 
but one of improved efficiency. Also, the aver- 
age reader has no glaring reading defects that 
demand individual analysis and treatment. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The lowest tenth in reading after clini- 
cal treatment of their difficulties showed marked 
improvement in reading ability and school sue- 
cess. 

(2) The lowest tenth in reading without train- 
ing can be considered scholastic failures since 
most of them are eliminated the first year and 
those remaining continue as very poor students. 

(3) Intelligence and cooperation, two inde- 
pendent factors, determine the amount of gain 
with training. For the best results, students 
who are willing to work should be selected in 
order from those with the highest intelligence 
downward until the remedial quota is filled. 

(4) A elinical method is more efficient than 
a class method and should be used in remedying 
specific reading difficulties. 

F, P. Roprnson 
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